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Turret Salvo: The U.S. Navy Carries the War to the Enemy 




















WHY NOT GO AND SEE THE 
PARKER “51° DEMONSTRATED? 
AFTER ALL, WHAT HAVE WE F 
TO LOSE? 








YES, THE POINT IS A 14 K GOLD 
TUBE ENCLOSED IN A BATH OF INK 
WITHIN A TAPERED GUARD, PROTECTING 
* THE POINT FROM HARM AND YOUR 

FINGERS FROM INK - STAINS. 
















| HEAR IT STARTS IN A 
SPLIT- SECOND AND DRIES 
AS YOU WRITE! 
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DON‘T WEAR YOURSELF OUT 
(Gt tnt fe Wee i LOOKING FOR ANYTHING ELSE 
LIKEIT, OR EVEN A. REASONABLE 
FACSIMILE— THERE JUST ISN‘T ANY/ 


—We fek wade foe Me jen . ge 


PEN and a bottle of Ink become a big topic through the magic 
of science. For physicists, chemists and engineers now return from 
their 11-year quest into the strange world of physical and chemical phe- 


nomena bearing the prize of their search. ee ee 
Yes, they sought and they found a Pen and an Ink “made for each other”’ 

—a pen thatstartsin a split-second —a “high velocity” Ink that dries ON Parker 

PAPER as you write —a combination that writes with pencil-like ease. 














j The only Pen that will handle this speed-drying Ink, yet a pen that B 
; will handle ANY writing ink to perfection, if ey cleansed before ae 
filling with a new variety. 
Still all this search came near to failure wes the scientists discovered ee en res a 
that this Ink lost its speed-drying magic when exposed to air. Yet it must . | 
be used in the open. pl 
Then a Nobel Prize winner propounded a theory that surmounted this _ 
last obstacle. And Parker chemists successfully applied it by making a Dies ab f you wurde fa 
screen of inactive molecules to form on the ink and shield its speed-drying eq 

properties from air attacks! Thus air and climate do not affect it. 
Victory at last— the Parker “51” Pen and “51” Ink. Try them today at ——_yeags AHEAD OF ITS TIME...TWELVE-FIFTY AND FIFTEEN DOLLARS = 
any nearby pen counter, and see them perform their miracles for you. [ 

COPR. 1942, THE PARKER PEN CO., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


4 GUARANTEED BY LIFE CONTRACT— Parker's Blue Diamond on the pen is our Contract unconditionally Guaranteeing service for the owner’s- 
Life, without cost other than 35¢ charge for postage, insurance and handling, if pen is not intentionally damaged and is returned complete. 
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Kelly Field puts the finishing touches on army pilots, gives advanced training courses, graduates 
hundreds every two weeks. They “‘keep ’em flying” —one class lands, another takes off while 
the planes are still warm. Flight schedules tell students when to fly, flight objectives tell them 
where to go. The Mimeograph duplicator produces them, helps maintain an unbroken flow 
of flights, in addition to turning out many other essential training materials. 





duplicated Instruction Manuals, like the one 
shown at the right. Eighteen different man- 
uals, of 26 to 300 pages each, are required 
every six weeks to keep army flying students 
constantly abreast of latest developments. 


News from the Far East... new wrinkles from 
actual combat experience... new develop- 
ments by manufacturers—the science of avia- 
tion changes so rapidly that no textbook stays 
up-to-date long. Kelly Field uses Mimeograph 


Business is concerned with route orders, not flight schedules... 
with specifications, not flight conditions... with pay roll and ac- 
counting forms, not telephone books. 

Users have found the Mimeograph duplicator and itsintegratedsup- 
plies an answer to many complex paper work problems, saving impor- 
tant time and money. They have also found the company’s service 
facilities more important than ever in keeping present Mimeograph 
equipment rolling at top efficiency. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. ick Company, Chicago, 





ey re really rolling 


at Kelly Field 





@ Mimeograph duplicator 


registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 









First thing every morning—the weather report. Com- 
plete details on flight conditions must be given 
every officer every day. The noncommissioned 
officer in charge and his Mjmeograph duplicator 
get them out quickly, in accurate, readable form. 





Po A ie ile -_ 
Even the telephone book at Kelly Field is turned out on 
a Mimeograph duplicator, revised and reissued 
once a month, and kept up-to-date with special 
orders, incorporating changes during the month. 







Insignia of the Army 
Air Force—a winged 
preeete ners by 

oth ground and flying 
personnel on collar of 
uniform. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


A complete “‘family’’ of single- 
stage, split-case pumps for low, 
moderate, medium, and high 
beads, is described in Bulletin 
5810D. Many other bulletins 
available on other types. 


Guards Are Futile 
Against 
THIS Sabotage ! 


IGHT under your guards’ 
noses, unsuspected saboteurs 
may be steadily draining off vitally 
needed power... handicapping 
production as much as would 
destroying one generator out of 
every four or five! 

These unsuspected saboteurs 
are at work in your plant if your 
pumps are not of the latest, im- 
proved designs. For ten-year-old 
pumps of certain types, even if as 
good as new, require 25% more 
power than today’s Fairbanks- 
Morse models. And 4- or 5-year- 
old pumps of other types consume 
so much more power than cur- 
rent models that continued use 
is more costly than replacement. 

Find out now if your pumps are 
the types which curtail produc- 
tion and steal power and profits. 
Let a Fairbanks-Morse Pump 
Engineer make an inspection, 
with no cost or obligation to you. 
Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. D61, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Branches and service 
stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Kump S 
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Cover Picture—Guns of the United States Navy, 
pictured by International Newsphotos aboard an 
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size the Navy’s important role in the war (for story 
see page 17). 
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LETTERS 


Title Claimant 

Reading Newsweek for March 23, under the 
head of Movies, I am a rival of Ray Billings- 
ley of Evansville, Ind. 

Last year I sat through 442 movies, and that 
does not count any of the short films such as 
Ted Husings and Grantland Rices, and others. 

Therefore I claim the name of “The Na- 
tion’s No. 1 Movie-goer.” 

Carrie Innes Fetcu, M.D. 

Boston, Mass. 














Case, Cutten, and Colgate 


Unless I am mistaken, it appears from the 
photograph on page 54 of the March 2 issue of 
Newswekek that Dr. Everett Case, new Colgate 
prexy, is holding a pipe in his left hand. As- 
suming, then, that Prexy Case is a smoker, | 
can well imagine the joy among the smokers at 
Colgate. 

The former president, George B. Cutten, 
frowned horribly on the use of tobacco. J viv- 
idly remember the chagrin of many of us at 
the fraternity house while entertaining Dr. and 
Mrs. Cutten for dinner when we had to forgo 
the enjoyment of an after-dinner cigarette i 
deference to his feelings. 

In defense of Dr. Cutten, he was no sissy. 
He would pop up any place in subzero weather 
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Typical of the Broad Range of nthe measuring and 
VINYLITE Plastics Properties calculating field there 

existed many uses for 
rigid sheet material that would hold its dimensions... 
a material that, when marked in inches, millimeters, 
or hundredths, would always indicate those distances 
faithfully, without warping or distorting from air, tem- 
perature, and moisture changes. Many materials formerly 
used were found inadequate. Manufacturers and fabri- 
cators alike sought new products. 

Then came VinyYLITE Rigid Sheets, with their excep- 
tional dimensional stability. In the words of one manv- 
facturer using them,“We are able to maintain even closer 
tolerances in our printing on these sheets than in our pre- 
vious printing on metal.” 

Do you already see how this unusual property of 
VINYLITE Rigid Sheets can bring an important advantage 
to one of your products, as it has for dozens of manufac- 
turers? Dimensional stability is only one of the many 
desirable properties possessed by these rigid sheets... 
and only one of the scores of useful properties which 
continued research has imparted to the many forms of 
VINYLITE Plastics now being produced. 

Because of the many unusual properties of VINYLITE 
Plastics, they are needed increasingly for the nation’s 


The inch that STAYS an inch... 


wartime requirements. Though the demand for VINYLITE 
Plastics has sharply reduced their use in civilian appli- 
cations, it has accelerated the pace and broadened the 
field of Viny.iTE Plastics research. 

Make sure now that your research, design, and devel- 
opment departments get acquainted with these versatile 
materials. Keep in touch with VINYLITE Plastics research 
for your vital part in defense and other essential work. 


Plastics Division 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





WS, 


PLASTICS » 


\ 
Rigid Sheets Flexible Sheeting and Film Adhesives 
Molding and Extrusion Compounds Resins for Surface Coatings 


» Mw ce 





*The word “Vinylite?’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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COPYRIGHT 1942 —— JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


THIS IS 
THE WAY MEN 
OF STEEL WAGE 
THE WAR 





Around the clock, turn after turn, in determined stride, 
the thousands of men of steel at JaL make good use of 
the time gained on the battlefronts of the world, turning 
it into steel and more steel for the arming of our fighting 
forces. By their knowing how and will to do, they are 
setting more and more new highs in daily production. 

These gains that step up our striking power and gird 
us for the battles that lie ahead are made by men and 
management who look our future in the face and know 
the price that must be paid to assure our freedoms. They 
know that the individual skills they have gained, and now 
employ, are possible only to free men working in a spirit 
of free enterprise. They know the heat of battle, for many 
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of them experienced it in France in 1918. They know what the 
heel of the dictator means, for many are sons and grandsons of 
men who fought and fled it. They know what it is to come from 
behind and win in the last round, the last quarter, the last 
inning. They know that production now backs up their sons and 
brothers and your sons and brothers in the service. 

In this spirit and with these skills, men of steel wage the war. 
They wage it in the mines and the quarries, on the Great Lakes, 
on the rivers, the railroads, at the coke ovens, the blast furnaces, 
the steel works, the blooming and the rolling mills. They wage 
it with booming, fiery metal, working the last full pound from 
the materials and machines under their command — speeding 
steel and more steel, day and night, on its way to do its duty. 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING AND SKETCHES BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WorkKS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


JaL—PARTNER TO INDUSTRY 
IN WAR PRODUCTION 























COME OW...\1s 
TIME YOU LEARNED THE 
PASSWORD FOR KEEPING 
UP WITH UNCLE 


WHAT A DAY...iM 


YEP... WMWEW THE DAY'S BEEN 
TOUGH ~ANO YOUR WORK 1S DONE 
SUST PASS THE WORD, ‘33 70D “~ 
FOLLOW US / 










PASSWORD ? 
{| OION’T KNOW 
WE HAD ONE. / 











BOY, THIS BEER’S 

SWELL—JUST WHAT 

(| NEEDED. BUT I STILL 
DON’T GET THAT 

PASSWORD —"33 702”. 


ELEMENTARY, WATSON! 
(T’S 33 FINE BREWS BLENDEO 
INTO J GREAT BEERS 
BLENDING’S WHAT GIVES 

gq (7 THAT SweLL FLAVOR! 









<- 
FLAVORS EXTRA- DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR... BECAUSE P4BST 
BLUE RIBBON, LIKE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNES, REACHES 
PERFECTION THROUGH 
BLENOING. IT’S SPECIALLY 
BLENDEO,"3SS vo 7” 
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SWELL 10EA J IT’S | 
“33 70 J” YOUVE LEARNED ; 
HOW TO KEEP RIGHT UP 
WITH YOUR UNCLE SAM! 


een 


YOUR PASSWORD 
REALLY DIO THE TRICK. 
1 SURE ENJOYEO THAT 

SUPPER — NOW HOW 
ABOUT A MOVIE ? 











Pabst Blue Ribbon refreshment “does the 
trick” for America’s army of workers. En- 
joy it in regular or club size bottles and 
on draft at better places everywhere. 


23 Fine Eres Blended inl Que Groat Beer 
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always wearing his short-wing black bow tie 
and always sans overcoat. I am afraid the awe 
created by his ruggedness and complete disre- 
gard for modern trends in neckwedr was com- 
pletely overshadowed by our speculation as to 
the type and weight of his long-handled under- 
wear. 
W. T. Baker 
Little Rock, Ark. 





Ewing No Mormon 

Our attention has been called to the fact 
that your March 2 issue of NEWSWEEK, under 
the title “Rape in Washington,” states that 
Orman W. Ewing, former Democratic chair- 
man from Utah, who was convicted of rape, is 
a member of the Mormon Church. 

Mr. Ewing is not now, nor ever has been, a 
member of the Mormon Church. Since the 
church’s members pride themselves upon adher- 
ing to a single standard of morality for both 
sexes, your article is considered a serious af- 
front. Indeed, the Mormon Church lists adultery 
(and rape represents its basest form) as next 
to murder in the catalogue of crimes and would 
immediately excommunicate any member guilty 
of the offense of which Mr. Ewing was con- 
victed. 

Washington Stake Presidency 
Ezra T. Benson 
President 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
Washington, D.C. 





Otters and Fish 

In your issue of Feb. 16 I noticed an item 
entitled “Civilized Otters,” in which the writer 
states pretty positively that the otter is not a 
fish-eating animal. Maybe those tame ones of 
Mr. Liers’ did not relish a meal of fish at the 
time of the experiment, but I’d sure hate to tell 
the world that otters do not hunt for and eat 
fish as a choice and often a delicious meal. 

I have been a trapper for very near 30 years, 
and have in that time caught a few, and I may 
say seen many. I have lain in the brush within 
a very few feet of Mr. Otter and watched him 


capture a beautiful 5-pound trout which he — 


brought to the shore and there, lying atop of 
a large rock, made a good dinner for himself. 

Again, at an old otter den I happened to go 
take a look-see. Well, sir, there were plenty 
of fish bones in evidence, some pieces of de- 
caying fish, and two half-eaten ones, as well as 
large numbers of fresh-water mussels locally 
called Glams. 

I have seen the otter fishing in the sea on our 
coast and seen the fish they catch there, 
amongst them being the common lobster and 
sea bass. I also saw one caught in a lobster trap 
in the bay, which it entered for no other pur- 
pose than to get the herrings with which the 
trap was baited. 

Atex G,. ETHermce 

Green’s Harbor, Nfld. 





Reserve Nurse 

In your magazine of Feb. 16, you havescap- 
tioned one picture “Red Cross Nurse’s Aide.” 
This is incorrect. We did not have in our hos- 


pitals such a person, and you have pictured in - 
uniform a Registered Graduate Red Cross Re: — 


serve Nurse. She is the most vital part of this 
organization but for some reason is frequently 
overlooked. 


Heten O’Dea, R.N. 
A Red Cross*ex-Veteran Nurse 
Roslindale, Mass. 
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FARLY 
TIMES 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, Frankfort, Kentucky 
A Division of 


BROWN - FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
at Louisville in Kentucky 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To the Eddie Arcaros, a 6%%- 
pound daughter, Carolyn, at Miami, 
March 27. Their first child, Carolyn “looks 
like a real thoroughbred,” in the words of 
the hard-riding jockey Arcaro. 





Marriep: Quentin Reynolds, Collier’s 
war correspondent, and Virginia Peine, 
Chicago heiress and actress; at New York, 





International 


Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds 


March 30. It was Miss Peine’s second mar- 
riage and Reynolds’ first . . . Esmé O’Brien 
of New York, and Ensign Robert William 
Sarnoff, son of RCA president and NBC 
board chairman David Sarnoff; at Wash- 
ington, March 25. Formerly with the Don- 
ovan committee, the bridegroom is now on 
Navy duty in the capital. 


Diep: James A. Mills, 58, veteran Asso- 


stroke, at Ventura, Calif., March 27. Since 
joining the AP in 1910, Mills had traveled 
340,000 miles to cover the five continents. 
Mohandas K. Gandhi once remarked: 
“Why Mr. Mills! If I should die and start 
to enter heaven, I should expect to see you 
waiting to interview me at the gates!” .. . 
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at Monestier, France, March 23. His 1922 | 


sensation “La Garconne” (Bachelor Girl) 
led to his expulsion from the Legion of 
Honor .. . George E. Merrick, 55, Florida 
real-estate operator; of a heart ailment, at 


Miami, March 26. He founded Coral 


Gables, and started off the University of | 
. Dr. | 


Miami with a $5,000,000 gift . . 


Marcelo T. de Alvear, 73, ex-President of | 


Argentina; at Buenos Aires, March 23 (see 
page 44) ... Mrs. Carolyn Wells Hough- 
ton, author; at New York, March 26. 
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! Underwood Elliott Fisher 
thee Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 
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Back Them Up... 


Take care of your Office Machines 


so they can have more War Machines 


... Underwood can help! 




















What does this add up to? Calling for Underwood 
Maintenance Service in time adds up to a 
heap of good sense ... and helps your country. 
Today, every Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine is precious because it must 
be made to last longer. A Maintenance Agree- 
ment will do that and keep them in tip-top 
condition. And instruct your staff to call for 
Underwood Service when any one of your 
machines gives less than its usual efficient 
performance. 
“A stitch in time saves nine” 
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Take a letter to all Executives, Miss Bell. “Your 
typewriters, because of the present emergency, 
have become more valuable than ever. I know 
your typists do their best to keep them at top 
efficiency by proper cleaning. But the best 
possible conservation measure is to take ad- 
vantage of the Underwood Maintenance 
Agreement. This provides for regular inspec- 
tion of your machines. It is, in effect, an 
insurance policy covering the efficient opera- 
tion of your typewriters. Ask us for details.” 
“For want of a nail, the shoe was lost” 





He’s in the Army now! Better take good care of 
that Sundstrand Payroll Machine, honey! It 
takes Uncle Sam’s approval to get you a new 
one. Remember this one thing. There is some 
one in the Underwood Maintenance Depart- 
ment always at the other end of the phone. 
“Never put off ’til tomorrow...” 


Supplies, too, belong in your Conservation program. 
Did you ever think of how important they are 
at a time like this? For instance, you want 
ribbons and carbon papers that give the clear- 
est possible reproduction with longest possible 
wear. The answer is Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Supplies. Who else should you turn to for 
such supplies, but the maker of the machines 
themselves? 





Whaling iy th gs tat we Awmeaica Stiong 


ANO ALLIED FASTENING PRODUCTS...SINCE 1845 


The illustration shows a typical header on which R B & W bolts are ‘upset’? — the best method for insuring 
strength. Bolts headed by this method require the use of better and more uniform raw material — thus a double 
reason for stronger heads. Photomicrographs show perfect continuous flow lines and grain structure. 


FIRE. A 155MM HOWITZER and feel the 
ground jump under your feet. Let goa 
16-inch shell from a battleship turret 
and feel the recoil shake your spine. 
Then decide: do bolts and nuts have a 
job holding a gun platform together? 
You could tell from the orders arriv- 
ing this morning at our great one-pur- 
pose nut plant at Coraopolis, our bolt 
fattory at Rock Falls, our main plant at 
Port Chester . . . how highly the ship- 
yards and arsenals respect the holding 
power of RB & W bolts and nuts. 
Behind-the-line fighters, too, in in- 
creasing numbers, are R B & W fastened 
... plows and harvesters that roam the 


earth for food, and mining tools that 
dig it for metal ... trucks and railway 
rolling stock that rush the goods cross- 
country ...machinery and power plants 
and airplane hangars that help us “put 
on the heat” to win the war. 

Through generations of war-time and 
peace-time, the conviction has grown: 
for all hang-on-and-take-it jobs, write 
“RB & W Empire” on your orders. 

Russell, Burdsall -& Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company. Factories at Port 
Chester, N. Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraop- 
olis, Pa.; sales offices at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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MacArthur Offensive 


Au talk of an early major offensive by 
MacArthur is unsound. He can’t get suf- 
ficient supplies or warships in the next few 
months to start anything on a large scale. 
However, the best-informed sources say he 
will launch small, but sensational, offensive 
drives. His exact plans are a_ mili- 
tary secret, of course, but it’s a good guess 
that he will attempt to drive the Japs out 
of New Guinea soon. 


Capital Straws 


Off the record, officials indicate the Pa- 
cific outlook may be a little brighter than 
it seems; Japan is feeling ship losses and 
some materials shortages, but serious im- 
pairment of her war effort is still a long 
way off .. . Washington has good reason 
to believe that recent vague reports of 
increasing collaboration between Vichy and 
Hitler were British- and Free French-in- 
spired attempts to influence U.S. policy 
toward France . . . The farm lobby is pre- 
paring to fight a sales tax, which would hit 
farmers harder than income taxes do. 


Navy News Delay 


There is good explanation for the long 
delay in reporting the recent naval raids 
on Marcus and Wake Islands. It was 
known that a superior Jap naval force 
was at sea seeking to intercept the U.S. 
ships, and radio communication would 
have enabled the enemy, by triangula- 
tion, to determine their whereabouts. Be- 
sides, sending of long messages in code 
increases the chances of the code being 
broken. Because of this, the Navy itself 
did not have full information on the raids 
until after the fleet had reached port. 
Then publication was held up until after 
the ships had put to sea again, thus pre- 
venting the Japs from learning that the 
fleet was at its base. 


French Trade Trouble 


The State Department has suspended 
plans for immediate resumption of trade 
relations with French North Africa. The 
complete French assurances regarding the 
fleet, aid to Libya, etc. given last week 
Were to pave the way for trade to begin 
again. However, the sudden meeting of 












Laval with Pétain and Darlan halted ne- 
gotiations. Until the U.S. gets a full report 
on the purpose of the Laval conversations, 
no action will be taken. If Laval returns to 
the Vichy government, relations with 
France will again become strained, but if 
Pétain remains firm, supplies will be sent 
North Africa and, in addition, another 
Red Cross shipment of food and medicine 
will go to unoccupied France. 


Dutch Warship Request 


Indicative of the Dutch determination 
to carry on their fight are current unpub- 
licized efforts by Netherlands officials to 
obtain warships in the U.S. The Dutch 
have about $100,000,000 worth of war sup- 
plies which were paid for but not delivered 
by the U.S. before the fall of Java. They 
have now informally approached the U.S. 
to trade the supplies for two cruisers and a 
number of destroyers which, under the 
Dutch flag and manned by their own sail- 
ors, would join the Allied Navies. The re- 
quest is being considered but will probably 
face opposition from the Navy, which 
wants all the warships coming off the 
ways. 


Defense Medal 


All men in the armed services between 
the first emergency proclamation on Sept. 
8, 1939, and Dec. 7, 1941, will receive short- 
ly a special decoration. The President has 
authorized and the Quartermaster Corps 
designed a National Defense Service Medal 
which will go to an estimated 1,580,000 of- 
ficers and men. Bronze stars will be at- 
tached for each occasion the recipient was 
under hostile fire, whether at Pearl Harbor, 
the Philippines, or in previous undeclared 
sea warfare. Bronze shortages may defer 
the striking off of the actual medal until 
after the war, but an accompanying blue 
and gold ribbon has already been ordered 
and will be distributed soon. 


‘Trivia 

Although Rep. Howard Smith is re- 
garded as the leading advocate of restric- 
tions on labor, he’s actually receiving let- 
ters demanding to know why he isn’t pur- 
suing a more vigorous policy against labor 
. . . Deputy OPA Administrator John E. 
Hamm, who’s in charge of sugar rationing, 
has broken his old habit of calling his wife 
“Sweetie” ... OCD Director Landis took 
the rap for the “terminate the illumina- 
tion” wording that F.D.R. changed to 
“turn out the lights,” but the letter was 
actually written by Baird Snyder, assistant 
FWA administrator . . . Beer is giving the 
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Red Cross trouble; the soldiers want it in 
Red Cross recreation centers, but temper- 
ance groups threaten to kick up a fuss. 





Trends Abroad 


Aled military men believe the next 
Jap naval move in the Indian Ocean may 
be an attempt to take Ceylon, and they are 
worried about the effectiveness of British 
defenses there Watch for Gen. 
Yoshitsugu Tatekawa, recalled Japanese 
Ambassador to Moscow, to take a high 
post in the Manchukuo army command, 
where his knowledge of the Red Army 
will be most valuable . . . Strained Free 
French-British relations are now being 
eased, partly because of the Free French 
successes in Southern Libya. 


Britain’s Arab Problem 


Britain is facing a problem in the Near 
East almost as important as that in 
India, if less publicized. Recently the Emir 
Abdullah of Trans-Jordan sent demands 
to London setting as the price of full 
Arab war support the formation of an 
Arab state composed of Trans-Jordan, 
Palestine, Syria, and Lebanon. So far, 
the British have stalled. Such a move 
would arouse intense Jewish opposition in 
Palestine and might bring on complica- 
tions with other Arab chieftains who re- 
sent the Emir’s personal ambitions. How- 
ever, Axis Moslem propaganda, directed 
by the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, is be- 
coming so effective that some British 
leaders are now urging at least the calling 
of an Arab conference in London. 


Luftwaffe Additions 


Some details of new German fighter 
planes now in service have just filtered 
through from the fighting fronts. Two are 
Messerschmitts—the 115 with a 1,600- 
h.p. motor and a speed of almost 400 
m.p.h., and the 209 with a 1,500-h.p. 
motor, a speed of 390 m.p.h., four 15- 
millimeter cannon, and two machine guns. 
Another is a Dornier twin-motored pursuit 
capable of 330 m.p.h. All three have ap- 
peared on the Russian front this winter. 


Argentine Anger 


There is danger of Argentine-U.S. re- 
lations growing worse instead of better. 
The Argentine Army and Navy mission 
has just left Washington empty-handed 
and bitter. The U.S. State Department 
refused to conclude a Lend-Lease agree- 
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ment because of Argentina’s stand at the 
Rio conference. Many Argentines friend- 
ly to the U.S., while critical of their gov- 
ernment’s policy, nevertheless regard this 
as a serious mistake, believing that a -pact 
providing for at least token deliveries of 
defense materials should have been signed. 
To ward off complete alienation of Ar- 
gentina, they are suggesting that some 
prominent American, perhaps Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace or Wendell Willkie, be sent 


to Argentina on a good-will mission. 


French Gestapo 


Operation of a native “assistant Ges- 
tapo” in France is disclosed by authorita- 
tive information from French sources. 
Like similar setups in Czecho-Slovakia 
and Denmark, the French organization is 
not composed of ordinary stool pigeons. 
Members are salaried agents, get set 
bonuses for certain information, and pun- 
ishment—usually imprisonment—for fail- 
ure. Routine duties include detecting 
changes in public opinion, particuiarly in 
industrial areas; informing on grumblers, 
rumor-mongers, and persons listening to 
forbidden broadcasts; and taking jobs in 
plants to spy on workers. Special and high- 
ly paid jobs include the tracing of sabo- 
teurs and assassins. 


Foreign Notes 


Although the Germans quickly took all 
Japanese in Amsterdam and other Dutch 
cities into protective custody when inva- 
sion of the Netherlands Indies began, 
several Japs were caught and badly beaten 
by irate Dutchmen. Some are still hos- 
pitalized . . . In order to marry Jewish 
men, many Hungarian women adopt the 
Moslem faith. This gets around laws pro- 
hibiting Jewish-Christian marriages and 
protects the women from persecution as 
Jews ... French officials were surprised 
to discover after issuing new ration cards 
that the population was approximately 
1,000,000 less than shown by the latest 
census. Conclusion: the census figures 
were padded for political purposes . . . 
Argentina was a little embarrassed by 
Eden’s Hong Kong report. Britain had 
asked Buenos Aires to investigate the. al- 
leged atrocities, but Eden spoke before 
Argentina got around to making its report. 





Farm Labor Shortage 


E Dinsitment of Agriculture officials in- 
sist that, despite shortage talk, the supply 
of farm labor is adequate in most regions. 
They credit most of the scarcity cries to 
the fact that there is no longer a plentiful 
supply of cheap labor. It’s admitted that in 
some war-industry regions of New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States gen- 
uine shortages do exist. In these areas of- 
ficials urge wider use of women and older 
men; improvement in housing, wages, and 


working conditions; and cooperative use of 
farm machinery. The agitation to bring in 
Mexican and French Canadian labor is op- 
posed by department executives, who re- 
gard it as a wedge to bring down farm 
wage scales. 


‘Inner Liners’ 


The rubber shortage has caused tire 
companies to revive quantity production 
of “inner liners,” an old device of the 
20s for saving tires. Made from leftover 
and miscuts of fabric used in making 
government tires, these liners are cemented 
to the inside of tire casings, constituting 
a “boot” that goes all the way around 
the casing and prevents small cuts and 
ruptures from pinching the tube. Selling 
for about $5 a pair, they can add many 
miles of wear to otherwise useless casings. 


Liquor Outlook 


Widespread fear of a liquor shortage isn’t 
entirely justified. There will be a short- 
age of gin. Manufacturers have already 
stopped producing gin and present stocks 
are all that will be available until after 
the war. There'll also be a drastic cut in 
whisky manufacture, but the situation is 
not the same. Lack of alcohol may take 
the cheaper whiskies, blended with neu- 
tral spirits, off the market after several 
months, but the more than 500,000,000 
gallons in stock will provide plenty of 
bonded whisky and the better all-whisky 
blends for five years. The quantity of rum 
will be reduced because molasses will be 
used for other purposes. The availability 
of imported Scotch depends on shipping 
facilities and Britain’s own alcohol situa- 
tion. 


Repairman Racket 


The impending shortage of durable 
household goods is giving rise to a new 
racket. In several cities, fake “servicemen” 
in trucks equipped as traveling repair 
shops have been making door-to-door can- 
vasses offering to repair or tune up radios, 
vacuum cleaners, etc. After getting posses- 
sion of a machine they tinker with it a few 
minutes at the curb and then inform the 
householder that it must be taken to the 
shop to be repaired. A receipt is given, but 
the shop is, of course, nonexistent and the 
machine is never returned. The racketeers 
are simply building up stocks for the day 
when the shortages will create a heavy de- 
mand for secondhand articles of this type. 


Hansgirg Disappointment 


The widely touted Hansgirg process for 
producing magnesium hasn’t proved too 
successful. H. J. Kaiser’s Permanente 


Corp. in California, which is using the 
process, has achieved only spotty produc- 
tion. Explosions have been eliminated by 
the use of a new binder for magnesium 
dust, but other bugs have developed, and 


the plant is still closed down intermittent. 
ly for repairs or alterations. At present, 
Dow Chemical, which uses the brine proc. 
ess, is virtually the only magnesium pro. 
ducer. However, two new plants, using 
different processes, will get into production 
this year and the WPB has authorized ad. 
ditional plants which will use the tested, 
but costlier, ferrosilicate process. Once 
these are in production, there'll be no 
chance of a magnesium shortage. 





Press Notes 


J ittery members in the Washington bu- 
reau of the anti-Administration Chicago 
Tribune suspect wire tapping, claiming 
they can’t always get phone calls through, 
are abruptly cut off, and frequently hear 
mysterious clicks on the wire . . . The As. 
sociated Press plans easing its membership 
rules at its forthcoming convention, pos- 
sibly as an answer to talk of antitrust ac. 
tion arising out of The Chicago Sun’s in- 
ability to get an AP membership . . . Wal- 
ter Farr, The London Daily Mail’s imag. 
inative reporter whose sensational “scoop” 
about Australia-bound convoys caused the 
U.S. to lift his press credentials, is still 
cooling his heels in Hawaii despite his pa- 
per’s frantic efforts to restore his status. 


Movie Lines 

To save time and materials, studios are 
now asking Hays Office censors to pass on 
borderline scenes and costumes on the set 
before they are filmed ... Mae West will 
star herself in a scenario she has written 
around the life of Catherine the Great. 
She expects to produce it this summer ... 
Most film comedies are paced to give the 
audience time for laughter, but Republic 
Pictures will introduce a hissing allowance 
to follow a shot of Saburo Kurusu in the 
forthcoming “Pearl Harbor” . . . The pub- 
lic may not notice it, but feature-length 
films will soon be slightly shortened to 
conserve celluloid. 


Miscellany 


Dan Golenpaul, producer of Informa- 
tion Please, has devised a new “variety” 
radio show to dramatize the week in en- 
tertainment. Editors and stars will include 
such authorities as Christopher Morley, 
Deems Taylor, John Mason Brown, Frank- 
lin P. Adams, Frank Sullivan, and Bob 
Considine . . . Geoffrey O’Hara, composer 
of “K-K-K-Katy,” popular during the last 
war, has written for this war “J-J-J-Joey,” 
a song about a tank driver . . . Sidney 
Ascher, president of the Society for the 
Prevention of Disparaging Remarks About 
Brooklyn, is planning to picket Leo Du- 
rocher, manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
when the Lip returns to his Manhattan 
apartment from the South. He considers 
Durocher’s not living in Brooklyn an in- 
sult. 
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How persistent should a life insurance agent be? 





| CAN HANDLE-MY OWN 
AFFAIRS, ! 


THANK ‘ou! 





‘“‘ JOW PERSISTENT should I be?” 
is a question that plagues every: 
conscientious life insurance agent. 


Years ago, it was much harder to an- 
swer that question than it is today, for 
the agent’s efforts to sell life insurance 
met with more resistance. Even now, 
however, it remains a problem. 


> For example, perhaps an agent is try- 
ing to sell a policy to a man who has a 
wife and two children but little or no life 
insurance. He isn’t much interested. The 
agent visits him several times, but each 
time he says, “No!” 


Should the agent cross this head of a 
family off his list? Should he give up try- 
ing to persuade him that his family needs 
some life insurance? Or should he call 
again? 


>If the agent does try again, this man 
whose family really needs protection 
might say, “Tell that agent I don’t want 
to see him again. I’m not interested... 
he’s wasting his time!” On the other 
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hand, the next call might be the time 
when he would say, “Yes.” 


> Suppose the agent makes that next call 
—and receives the answer, “Yes.” Then 
suppose something happens. The family 
of this new policyholder will not be left 
without funds and the widow will not 
have to depend on relief or relatives, or 
go to work, or take the children out of 
school. 


Many seasoned life insurance agents 
have had such an experience—and it is a 
lesson they never forget. It explains why 
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conscientious agents, like crusaders in 
every good cause, are loath to take “No” 
for an answer. It explains, too, why many 
Americans have the life insurance they 
now own; some agent, through repeated 
calls, helped them to buy the kind and 
amount of life insurance they should 
have. 


> Every life insurance agent knows that 
there is one group of people who never 
criticize an agent for being too persistent. 
They are the beneficiaries of the men 
who finally said, “Yes.” 








COPYRIGHT 1942—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 48 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ¥ 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N. Y. 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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Trends 





‘The Periscope 


Looks at the GHQ 
of America’s War Production 





SKYROCKETING PRICES have given official 
Washington a severe case of jitters. If the 
present system doesn’t check the upward 
spiral in six months or sg, Office of Price 
Administration experts foresee rigid con- 
trols over-all buying and selling. 

FREEZING OF PRICES AND WAGES is again be- 
ing strongly urged upon the Administra- 
tion to prevent runaway inflation. 

A LARGE SECTION OF INDUSTRY would wel- 
come some such plan. Freezing, if accom- 
panied by a system of appeals to correct 
injustices, would facilitate future planning. 
LABOR is showing signs of coming around 
to the view that something like this must 
be done to protect the workers. At the CIO 
executive board meeting here last week, 
one group criticized President Phil Murray 
for not backing wage and price freezing 
instead of following the inflationary policy 
of demanding wage increases in some in- 
dustries. 

WAGE FREEZING would be done for the job 
rather than the individual. This would tend 
to prevent labor pirating but would permit 
the promotion of good workers to better 
paying jobs. 

SALARY CEILINGS for executives are also 
under consideration. The plan heard most 
frequently since the Jack & Heintz war- 
profits disclosures would make any salary 
above $25,000 a nondeductible expense in 
corporation taxes. 



































GASOLINE RATIONING plans for seventeen 
Eastern and two Western states are in the 
final stages of discussion. 

SIMPLICITY IS THE KEYNOTE. All makes of 
automobiles will be treated alike, regard- 
less of varying gasoline consumption. 
EVERY REGISTERED PASSENGER-CAR OWNER 
will be entitled to one ration book contain- 
ing coupons exchangeable for a week’s sup- 
ply of gasoline. Value of the coupons has 
not been decided, may vary from week to 
week depending upon supplies. 

OWNERS who can prove a special need 
for more gasoline—long drive to work if 
no other transportation is available, use in 
business or profession, etc.—will get one or 
more extra books. 

COMMERCIAL VEHICLES and probably taxi- 
cabs will get their normal supplies. This 
means that if the present 80 per cent of 
normal supply remains available (actually 





























it probably will be less), passenger-car 
drivers will have to curtail much more 
than 20 per cent—probably as much as 40. 
POLICY ON HOARDING OF COUPONS for vaca- 
tion trips and the like is still undecided. 
Rationers are inclined to permit it. They 
figure it would be safer to allow hoarding 
of coupons than of gasoline. 








VACATION POLICY of the War Production 


the OPA. Voluntary moves of retailers in 
New York and elsewhere to restrict cus- 
tomers to one suit were not inspired by 


Washington. 


ARMY UNIFORMS are still getting the best 
yarn and weave, at the insistence of supply 








officers. WPB hopes it can induce the 
service to take a slightly less fancy cloth. 


SHARP PRICE INCREASES in women’s low- 





Board, to be announced soon, will urge 
employers to grant regular vacations in all 
cases where they will not halt production. 
This may slow down production in some 
cases, but WPB experts are convinced that 
fatigue would result in a greater loss. 


RESORTS Close to the large production cen- 


ters are expected by Washington experts 
to get the biggest play. 


RAILROADS have been told to expect a big- 
ger rush than ever. But rail passenger- 
space rationing isn’t in the picture yet. 
There is a hope that employers and em- 
ployes will lighten the load by extending 
the vacation season to November or De- 
cember. 











DONALD NELSON now views his three big- 
gest problems in terms of men wanted. 
He’s shopping around for three super-duper 
executives to take complete responsibility 
for airplane production, subcontracting, 
and conversion. 








THE AIRCRAFT BOSS must straighten out the 
flow of parts and subassemblies to the big 
plane plants to keep output climbing. 
K. T.. Keller of Chrysler has turned this 
down because of ill health and some other 
top-rank production man is being sought. 











AS FOR SUBCONTRACTING, greatly acceler- 
ated action is needed. The Stanley and 
Wheeler plans to simplify contract-getting 
may help meet the complaints of pools and 
small manufacturers clamoring for work, 
if the coming tests work out. 








THE CONVERSION TASK is now being done, 
but Nelson feels it would be speeded by 
centralizing authority under one man. 





WAR CONTRACTS are now being let at. the 
rate of $8,000,000,000 a month. Compare 
that with $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 
last fall. 

REPORTS that Philip D. Reed will quit his 
WPB job because of the Guthrie charges 
that dollar-a-year men are stili for business- 
as-usual, are without foundation. The Gen- 
eral Electric head may resign, but he pri- 
vately announced his intentions long be- 
fore the Guthrie charges exploded. 


CLOTHING RATIONING is still a long way off, 














though background work is being done by 





priced clothing are causing concern. OPA 
people are determined to prevent further 
big jumps even though this may involve 
complicated retail price fixing. 

CLOTHING STYLE REGULATIONS will not be 
noticed by the average woman. The big ef- 
fort is to keep present clothes in style. 
Short skirts and figure-hugging dresses are 
ideal from the cloth conservation stand- 
point. 











OLD CLOTHES remodeling program, to clear 
out America’s back closets, is coming. 





WOODEN SAILING SHIPS are being considered 
for the Caribbean and coastwise trade be- 
tween North and South America. Besides 
dodging the metal shortage, such ships 
would be safer in submarine zones: they 
have no propellers to disclose their loca- 
tions to U-boat mechanical ears. 





BOTTLENECK in propulsion machinery for 
ships is being broken. Engines are going to 
the yards faster than they can be installed. 








WAR PRODUCTION DOLLAR is being spent 
like this: ordnance, 24 cents; planes and 
engines, 20; munitions and supplies, 13; 
naval ships, 11; industrial facilities, 10; 
merchant ships, 6; posts and depots, 5; 
stockpiles and Lend-Lease, 4; pay for Army 
and Navy, 3; housing, 1; miscellaneous, 3. 





WPB CONSERVATIONISTS are watching rub- 
ber-saving scheme of British Army camps. 
This plan forbids the use of any rubber- 
tired vehicle two days each week, thus 
forcing a turn to nonrubber-consuming 
ways of doing the work of the days af- 
fected. 








POSTWAR PLANNING is beginning to empha- 
size the part to be played by private enter- 
prise. Industrialists soon will be called in 
to help the Department of Commerce blue- 
print a private-works reserve to mesh with 
the public-works projects which have here- 
tofore been looked upon as the backbone of 
postwar recovery. 








A BOOM rather than a severe depression is 
now seen in the postwar picture by an in- 








creasing number of experts. The argument 
is that a combination of deferred demand 
and reserve purchasing power will let go 
in a buying spree as soon as goods ime 
become available in quantity. 


















































AMERICA IN MOTION . .. . by Lowell Thomas 


News summary from national arsenal of mobile power 
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7 I’ VE SEEN a locomotive over 
—— 130 feet long, speeding war 
g ef- material over mountain grades, 
tyle. and I’1l never forget it! Now 
Pane I’m here where 20 of them were 
and- born...the home of "The Big Boys," 
7,000 horse—power, the heaviest 
clear and most powerful locomotives ever 
made...and I know now that some of 
the tanks and gun carriages on that 
lered train were made right here, side 
2 be- by side with "Big Boy." 
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I’ VE FELT all along 
that power to produce 
is our greatest asset. 
But I never saw a 
speed-up so swift or 
so well directed as 
this. Men swarming 
all over a Diesel 














I’VE WATCHED troops unloading from train locomotive, building 
after train, powered by fast Diesel or Steam— medium tanks... 
s, 3. Liners. And now I understand how the railroads ...Sskilled man—power 
rub- are able to handle this big job, biggest in under experienced 
mps. history, so well. Here they build the most directions. We 
Rom. modern, streamlined locomotives in the world, Americans, we expect 
“~~ both steam and diesel-powered. Build them fast. miracles. And by 
ning Build them to win. George, we get them! 
| af- 
pha- I ASKED abouc power, i 
iter- and I got my answer in , 
1 in terms of diesels for 
Jue- the Navy...Diesel or 
vith Steam—Liners for the A M E R I C A N 
ie railroads, whichever 
is needed todoa 5 
e of 
pe conaliy a LOCOMOTIVE 
i is best...tanks and MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 
aes gun carriages for 
~ the Army. A great STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
es country, this. And MARINE DIESELS, TANKS 
and something I saw 
, go here tells me GUN CARRIAGES AND OTHER ORDNANCE 
gain we’re going to 
keep it that way. 
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98.2% 


of 53,144 Harvester Employes 


- Are Buying 
War Savings Bonds Regularly 





THE WINNING of this grimmest of all 
wars, as every citizen knows, calls for a 
triple-offensive against a powerful en- 
emy. Americans must fight the war, build 
the production, and FINANCE the Vic- 
tory. Let two—or even one—of these ob- 
jectives fail and the cause is lost. 

International Harvester, therefore, 
takes the keenest pleasure in announc- 
ing, in behalf of its employes, an out- 
standing participation in the purchase 
of United States Savings Bonds. 

More than 98.2% of Harvester men 
and women all over America—52,187 
of them as this statement goes to press 
—are buying shares in America and a 


financial interest in the Victory Amer- 


ica fights for. They believe it’s the best 
investment their money can buy. 
Today, almost all operating units of 
International Harvester—thanks to 
these loyal and patriotic employes—hold 
the Treasury Department’s special merit 
certificate. ; 
The Harvester Company was one of 


the first organizations in the nation to 
be designated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as an issuing agent for the sale of 
Defense Bonds, Series E. It has made 
available to employes, for this purpose, 
the machinery of the Employes Savings 
Plan which was already in full opera- 
tion. In addition the company provides 
a safe-keeping service under which all 
bonds purchased are deposited with des- 
ignated custodian banks and held sub- 
ject to the order of the employe-owners. 


The response in the Harvester organ- 
ization has been an inspiration from the 
outset. 


. Harvester men and women are buy- 


ing a bigger and bigger share in Amer- 
ica—buying not just once, but regularly. 


Harvester people, building an ever- 
increasing volume of war materials on 
their daily jobs, have seen 2500 of their 
number off to fight the war itself. Their 
spirit and their will, expressed in ACTION, 
give assurance that America’s all-out 
drive SHALL NOT FAIL. 






















Defense Bond 
Buyers 100% in these 
Harvester operations: 


Auburn Works 
Benham Coal Mines 
Canton Works 
East Moline Works 
General Office 
Harvester Press 
Iron Mines 
- McCormick Twine Mill 
Milwaukee Works 
Richmond Works 
Rock Falls Works 
St. Paul Works 
West Pullman Works 
and 113 of the International 
Sales and Service operations 
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Slugging U.S.-British F on 
Keep War Hot in All the Seas 


Raid on Pacific Islands 
and Victory for Malta Convoy 


Prove Power to Strike 


This is the first war in history in which 
battles have been named after entire 
oceans. It is a measure of the importance 
of sea warfare, a phase of the conflict 
that in many ways transcends land action 
and holds the key to final victory. All the 
fronts last week were intimately connected 
with sea power and dependent on it. The 
Germans launched the preliminary phase 
of their spring offensive in an attempt to 










sever Russia’s northern sea connections 
with England and the United States. The 
British attack against St. Nazaire was 
made possible by control of the sea. The 
Allied troops battling in the Middle East 
were supplied primarily by sea. And in 
Australia, sea power was needed by 
the Allies in order to take advantage 
of their new air superiority over the 
Japanese. 

The basis of Allied strategy thus rests 
on the United States and British Navies. 
Despite Japanese successes they are still 
the world’s greatest fleets, blue-water na- 
vies capable of operation anywhere in the 
world. Their power, spirit, and traditions 





Off Wake Island: The Navy struck hard at the Japanese (note bomb splash from enemy plane) 


were all strikingly shown in the reports of 
two actions. One was the American raid 
by a fleet under Vice Admiral Halsey 
against Wake and Marcus Islands, re- 
vealed on March 25. The other was the 
victory of the British Fleet commanded by 
Rear Admiral Vian over the Italians on 
March 22. 


Battles 


The American Fleet that sailed out into 
the Pacific at the end of February was a 
formation peculiar to this war. It was com- 
posed of cruisers, destroyers, and an air- 
craft carrier, and its mission was not to 
fight an old-fashioned battle with the en- 
emy fleet. Its job was to strike and then 
return to its base. It was fast enough to 
evade enemy battleships and strong enough 
to beat off any attack made by hostile 
planes. 

The sun was only a glow on the horizon 
as this American task force steamed up 
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The British Navy Keeps That Nelson Touch 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The spectacular sea battle which 
occurred March 22, when a heavy Italian 
force attacked a convoy bound from 
Alexandria to Malta, was the reverse of 
a Singapore. The operations conducted 
by Rear Admiral Vian had the Nelson 
touch. 

An attempt is made in the drawings 
on the opposite page to portray the 
composition and size of the British 
and Italian forces, their dispositions, 
and details of the actions which took 
place about 240 miles south of the toe 
of the boot of Italy. The British cruiser 
involved carried twelve 6-inch guns, the 
anti-aircraft cruisers ten 5.25-inch guns. 
The Italian battleship mounted nine 
15-inch guns, the heavy cruisers eight 
8-inch guns, the light cruisers eight 
6-inch guns. All destroyers carried 4.7- 
inch guns and torpedoes. The British 
cruising formation, from which the bat- 
tle deployments were made, was ar- 
ranged in this instance, as in many 
others, to provide protection from air 
and submarine attack during the voy- 


age. 

All went well until dusk March 21, 
when the convoy was spotted by Axis 
planes flying from Libya to Crete. Early 
Sunday morning, Marck 22, the bomb- 
ers came over. They intensified their 
attacks during the sea battle Sunday 
afternoon, about 150 participating. Air 
assaults continued March 23 and 24. 
At 2:25 p.m. Sunday, four Italian cruis- 
ers hove in sight on the starboard hand, 
followed shortly by the rest of the fleet. 
Vian was then up against it. The con- 
voy had to be safeguarded at all costs. 
Air and submarine defense had to be 
provided. Flanking attacks by light 
cruisers and destroyers had to be an- 
ticipated. Night torpedo attacks by 
destroyers were to be expected. 

But the immediate danger lay in gun- 
fire from the heavy Italian warships to 
the north. The complexities of the situa- 
tion forced Vian to divide his forces, 
and rely on two sound tactical principles, 
evasion and offense. A canny destroyer 
man, he knew the value of the smoke- 
screen in evasion. He knew also how 
battleship men dread a daylight torpedo 
attack delivered under cover of a smoke- 
screen. So he took advantage of this 
fear, dashing north with a part of his 


force to stave off the impending heavy 
gun attack from the north, while he 
sent the rest scurrying south with the 
convoy. Fortunately the wind, being 
from the south and east, favored Vian’s 
tactics. 

The engagement lasted all Sunday 
afternoon. At dusk the Italian Fleet 
withdrew. Italian destroyer tactics re- 
mained purely defensive. No night tor- 
pedo attack was delivered. Damage to 
British naval forces was not serious, and 
casualties were few. Two Italian cruisers 
were damaged—one seriously—and a 
35,000-ton battleship was hit by a tor- 
pedo. All components of the British 
expedition displayed courage, seaman- 
ship, and tactical efficiency. All the 
cargo ships got through safely except 
one sunk in an air attack March 23. The 
anti-aircraft cruiser demonstrated its 
value. And the battle was an example 
of what light forces can do when handled 
with daring and efficiency against su- 
perior enemy surface and air strength. 


The German announcement that 
so far their U-boats have sunk 1,029,000 
tons of shipping off our Atlantic Coasts, 
while much exaggerated, nonetheless 
again calls attention to the gravity of 
the submarine threat. It is much greater 
than in the last war and new, imagina- 
tive measures are needed. to meet it. 
One method that has been suggested is 
the acoustic buoy. 

The principle is the same as that of 
the flashing light buoy, now in common 
use. But as an anti-submarine weapon, 
the buoy would be equipped with the 
under-water sound detection device used 
on our naval vessels plus a short-wave 
radio: When a U-boat passed within the 
sound range of the buoy, a signal would 
be automatically flashed from the radio. 
If the buoys were laid in fields in coastal 
waters the progress of submarines could 
thereby be traced as the flashes came 
into a central station. With the data 
thus obtained, patrol craft, blimps, and 
planes could attack the undersea craft 
with depth charges and perhaps tentacle 
mines, and the possibilities of offensive 
action against the submarine would be 
greatly, increased. It may sound fan- 
tastic-—but then so did the submarine 
once. 











NEWSWEEx 


to Wake Island on the morning of Fe}, 2 
The low-lying island, scene of the hero 
resistance by United States Marines lay 
December, was barely visible above th 
water. Suddenly planes took off from th 
carrier, and as the sun rose the action 
started. 

A New York Times correspondent de. 
scribed it: “Wake atoll now is plainly out. 
lined against the blazing sun and th 
force turns broadside to it, so that every 
possible gun can bear on the target, 
From the flagship comes the signal to oper 
fire. It is 7:45 a.m. Even though the 
shock of the salvo is anticipated, it is al. 
most impossible to brace against it. It 
robs the air from your lungs and pins you 
like a fly against the rails. 

“More than a dozen distinct fires can be 
seen blazing on the island, when at 8:07 
comes the first explosion, a bulbous blast 
of orange that billows out, mushroom-like, 
hundreds of feet in the air . . . apparently 
a gasoline storage tank . . . The ship is 
twisting and turning, edging just out of 
range of the Japanese guns, only three of 
which can be seen still firing. American 
planes are still over the islands . . . as the 
bombarding ships fire their last few salvos 
and steam out of range. The action has re. 
quired less than an hour.” 

It was just eight days later when the 
fleet arrived at Marcus Island, less than 
1,000 miles from Tokyo. Again planes from 
the carrier took off at dawn and blasted 
the installations on the Japanese base. 
Then the task force turned home. Its total 
losses amounted to two planes. The damage 
it had inflicted on the Japanese included 
smashed hangars, runways, gasoline and 
ammunition dumps, and ruined defensive 
gun installations in addition to three sea- 
planes and two patrol boats sunk. 

The British Fleet that left Alexandria 
last week was likewise a task force. Its job 
was to guard a convoy on the way to be. 
leaguered Malta (the ships and _ tactics 
used by the British are analyzed in Ad- 
miral Pratt’s War Tides) . How it beat off 
an Italian battle fleet in doing its work 
formed a story that sounded like some- 
thing from the days of Drake and Fro 
bisher. 

Two American newspapermen, Preston 
Grover of the Associated Press and Rich- 
ard Mowrer of The Chicago Daily News, 
were aboard the British ships and brought 
back one of the most vivid stories of the 
war. Neither of them ever expected to 
reach Alexandria again when they saw the 
Italian battle fleet bearing down on them. 
Both of them watched with admiration the 
British tactics of dashing in and out o 
smokescreens—and halting for tea in the 
middle of the fight. 

Grover described the scene as the Brit 
ish attacked the superior Italians: “We 
broke out of the smoke. There was the 
enemy. A huge battleship and three cruis 
ers bearing straight down upon us. Instant- 
ly they let go a salvo of 15-inch shells 
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which raised house-high geysers beside us. 
We loosed a quick series of. salvos and 
ducked back into the smoke . . . It was 
barely. in time.” 


Admirals 


The composition and methods of the 
American attacking force in the Pacific 
and the British convoy fleet in the Medi- 
terranean showed how each navy is solv- 
ing very different problems. To these 
problems, however, the two services bring 
a common approach based on.a common 
tradition—much of it forged in mutual 
battle. There are some differences. The 
British officer is more imperturbable in 
battle. The American is more of a stu- 
dent. And the story runs that when three 
British officers meet, they form a club, 
whereas when three American officers get 
together, they stand watch. 

The character of the two navies was 
shown in the commanding~officers in the 
Pacific and Mediterranean actions. Vice 
Admiral William Frederick Halsey, com- 
mander of the American task force, is first 
and foremost a destroyer man. For years 
he commanded the little boats, and like 
most destroyer men he believes in dash 
and daring above all else. Halsey would 
rather be on time and wrong than late 
and right. His office is on his ship and by 
many in the navy, he is considered the 
best flag officer in the fleet. 

Halsey didn’t take up flying until he 
was in his 50s—he is now 59. Despite his 
age, he went through the difficult course 
at Pensacola without thinking twice about 
it. Halsey is still a devil-may-care man, 
with no apparent worries and a zest for 
social life. Broad of face, big of head, he 


is very popular with his men and gets 


perfect discipline without blustering. 
Rear Admiral Philip Louis Vian is like- 
wise a. destroyer man—lean-jawed, quiet, 
and efficient. His face colors with excite- 
ment when he is engaged, in battle but 
outwardly he remains calm. Only his sig- 
nal flags betray him as he has them run 
up, spelling out the message: “Get closer, 





How the British brought a convoy through to Malta... 
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get closer, give them all you’ve got.” As 
commander of the destroyer Cossack, 
Vian gave a classic example of getting 
closer two years ago when he ran his ves- 
sel alongside the German prison ship Alt- 
mark and took off British seamen held 
prisoner. 

Like so many sailors, Vian’s hobby, 
when ashore, is gardening. When his ship 
is in Britain he hastens to his Surrey home 
and his wife and two daughters. Safe in 
his garden he turns into a martinet and 
yells out orders to guests and servants as 
if the Germans were advancing up the 
croquet lawn. Public appearances, how- 
ever, cause his reserve to overcome him 
again. After being decorated by the King 
recently, he slipped out the side door of 
Buckingham Palace to avoid newspaper- 
men. Last week he was aboard ship when 
he received news of his latest honor. He 
was made Knight Commander of the Or- 
der of the British Empire for his part in 
the Mediterranean battle. 





Russian Resurrection 


A Lazarus rose again last week—in the 
officially atheistic Soviet. The Russian was 
named Lazareff, a newspaper editor of 

' Maloyaroslavets. He had been shot in the 
neck by the Germans for smuggling food to 
the guerrillas. The executioners pulled off 
his boots and buried him under a little 
snow. Then they shot at the grave and hit 
him in the hand. When all was quiet again, 
Lazareff dug himself out, went home, and 
recovered to tell the story of his resurrec- 
tion. 





Stand at Toungoo 


There was not much left of Toungoo. 
Its pagodas, mills, and rice warehouses 
were either burning or in ruins. Its nar- 
row streets were pocked by the ragged- 
edged craters of aerial bombs. In the 
doorways of stores and homes were sand- 
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bag barricades, of the type that dot the 


‘towns of China. 
+s Toungoo was a battlefield and the com- 


mon grave of uncounted heroes. For in its 
homes and streets the Fifth and Sixth 
Chinese Armies, which fought the Jap- 
anese in Central China, had again met 
their bitterest foes. And once more they 
had exacted a gory toll. before retreating. 

One reason for the desperate stand in 
the ruins of Toungoo was the question of 
“face.” The Chinese knew the world was 
watching them, and they wanted to put 
up a good show. But even more important 
was the knowledge that the Japanese ad- 
vance up the straight and flat Sittang 
River Valley had to be stopped before it 
rolled too close to Mandalay, 210 miles 
to the north. 

Meanwhile, the low, rakish cruisers and 
destroyers of the Japanese Navy appeared 
in the Bay of Bengal. One force captured 
the Andaman Islands—previously evacu- 
ated by the British—inhabited by convicts 
from India and by pigmies belonging to 
the lowest rung of civilization. The islands 
lie only 800 miles from Madras and Cal- 
cutta, and from Fort Blair, the chief town, 
Japanese submarines and bombers can 
now prey on India’s shipping. 





Flying Tigers 
AVG Lives and Dies Hard 
and Takes Deadly Toll of Japs 


“Tt won’t be easy to find his equal.” 

This was the simple tribute Claire L. 
Chennault, chief of the American Volun- 
teer Group fliers in the Far East, paid to 
one of his aces, “Scarsdale Jack” Newkirk. 
On March 24, Newkirk’s squadron had 
machine-gunned 40 Japanese planes on a 
Thailand airfield. As Newkirk came out of 
a dive, a burst of gunfire ripped open his 
slim craft and sent it into a crash. 

“Scarsdale Jack” was 28 when he died. 
For most of his life he had been an un- 
spectacular American youth who grew up 
in Scarsdale, N. Y., sang in a church choir, 
attended Columbia and Rensselaer, and 
graduated from the naval flying school 
at Pensacola. Last year, when Newkirk 
learned that China was seeking volunteer 
fliers, he signed up, both because of the 
promise of adventure and because he felt 
he had to do something about the Japs. 


AVG 


Newkirk was typical of the “Flying 
Tigers”—that strange band of swash- 
buckling but expert fliers whom Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek once called “my angels, 
with or without wings.” Instead of wings, 


the men of the AVG wear a Chinese flag 


on their backs and a long statement in 
Chinese explaining who they are. Previ- 
ously some of the AVG’s had made forced 
landings in remote areas and found that 











farmers mistook them for Japanese devils, 
treating them accordingly. 

The AVG originated a year ago in the 
mind of President William Pawley of the 
Central Aircraft Manufacturing Co. Paw- 
ley’s concern operated an airplane assem- 
bly plant in China, but the planes were 
useless without expert fliers. The Ameri- 
can Army and Navy—dodging the Neu- 
trality Act—approved his idea of permit- 
ting their men to volunteer for service in 
the Far East. 

Thus, last fall, about 250 husky Ameri- 
can “tourists,” “artists,” and even one “re- 
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tired acrobat” arrived in Rangoon. When 
Japan struck, they were already estab. 
lished in Burma, receiving the last touches 
in training and organization. Each man’s 
salary was $600 a month, plus $500 for 
every enemy plane shot down. 

For their chief, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek chose “Old Fox” Chennault, re- 
tired captain in the Army Air Corps and now 
honorary brigadier general in the Chinese 
Army. For his boys, Chennault got about 
100 P-40s of the 1940 vintage, ordered by 
Sweden but never delivered. What these 
craft lacked in fire power and maneuver. 





Chennault giving instructions to a flier. On the pilot’s back is a placard 
which tells the Chinese that he is fighting on their side 
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ability was more than compensated for by 
the daring of the pilots and the skill of the 
ground crews. The “Flying Tigers” 
have thus far collected from China 
$150,000 in bonuses for 300 downed enemy 
planes. ; 

The men of the AVG are frankly mer- 
cenaries, paid better and living higher than 
any other war fliers. After a month of 
fighting in Burma, each Flying Tiger rests 
in Kunming, China, whose airfields were 
partly built by women. In this bustling, 
dirty town they live like kings. 


A group. of the pilots at the headquarters. These “Flying Tigers” are — 


MacArthur at Helm 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur continued to 
win friends and influence people in Aus- 
tralia last week. He visited the dominion 
capital at Canberra and for the first time 
the House of Representatives admitted a 
foreign soldier to its chamber in the long, 
white Parliament building. The general 
watched a debate, which was supposed to 
be a-polite example of how the legislature 
worked. 

It might have been except for one M. P., 


Acme photos 


aerial Sergeant Yorks with an amazing record for bagging Japs 


an irrepressible coal miner named Roley 


~ James, who heckled Labor Minister Ed- 


ward J. Ward so frequently that Speaker, 
Walter M. Nairn sharply reprimanded him. 
The miner dared Nairn to have him put 
out. Then, turning to MacArthur he 
shouted: “You'll enjoy. this, Doug!” Mac- 
Arthur laughed and later’ remarked: “If 
Australians can fight as well as they argue, 
God help the enemy!” 

At the same time, MacArthur was 
awarded the highest decoration the United 
States can bestow on a soldier—the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. It was for his 
services as defender of the Philippines. The 
general took the medal—but with the reser- 
vation that he regarded it “not so much 
for me personally as it is a recognition of 
the indomitable courage of the. gallant 
army which it was my high honor to com- 
mand.” 

Then he turned to his big job: to or- 
ganize the high command of his new army 
in Australia. He made rapid progress. Thé 
Australians abolished their Military Board, 
previously the highest military body in the 
dominion, in favor of the new unified setup 
under MacArthur’s supreme leadership. 
This provided for command of the air and 
sea arms by Americans, Lt. Gen. George H. 
Brett and Vice Admiral Herbert F. Leary, 
and of the land forces by an Australian, 
Lt. Gen. Sir Thomas Blamey, former com- 
mander of the Australians in the Middle 
East. 

During the week, Blamey arrived in 
Australia accompanied by a large con- 
tingent of Australians, veterans of cam- 
paigns in Libya, Greece, Crete, and Syria. 
He celebrated his homecoming with the 
statement: “We are going to give the Japs ° 
a bloody stiff run.” And he announced 
that one of the most important phases of 
a new training program would be the for- 
mation of Australian Commando units to 
serve as shock troops in future Allied of- 
fensives. 

The return of the Australians coincided 
with a slackening in the force of Japanese 
attacks on the dominion’s northern rim 
and a significant upturn in the activities of 
Allied fighter planes. This week Air Min- 
ister Arthur S. Drakeford claimed that air 
superiority had been wrested from the 
Japanese and hailed it as foreshadowing 
“a marked strategical difference in the 
war.” Even nature turned against the Japa- 
nese. In New Guinea 40 inches of torrential 
rainfall washed the Japanese columns in 
the rolling Markham Valley back 27 miles 
to their much-bombed invasion base at Lae. 

The enemy’s ill fortune enhanced the 
Allies’ growing offensive spirit. Troops con- 
tinued to move up to advance bases. Amer- 
ican air squadrons in Northern Australia 
were strengthened. And from the officers 
came such confident statements as: “This 
is as far south as we are going. From now 
on we are going north.” 


q Australia’s demands for a greater voice 
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Battle helmet 


Garrison cap 


Fatigue cap 





Army Fashions: The Army gave this Easter pre- 
view in pictures of its hats and snow equipment. The 
headgear is regular issue but the propeller-driven “ski. 


Overseas cap 
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International photos 


peep” and the power-driven toboggans are used only by 
special troops training on Mount Rainier in Washing- 
ton in preparation for both snow and mountain warfare. 





in the conduct of the war were answered 
this week by the establishment of a Pa- 
cific War Council in Washington. Seven 
states were given seats on the new body: 
the United States, Britain, China, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Nether- 
lands. The previous Pacific Council set up 
in London will apparently continue to 
function as well. 





Entangling Alliances 
Dumfounded American generals and 
Australian officials .last week ran head on 
into the first big social problem created by 
the arrival of thousands of American troops 
Down Under. It was about the last thing 
they had expected—lightning marriages by 
the dozen between United States soldiers 
and Australian girls.. Newsweex’s Mel- 
bourne correspondent cabled the following 
account of the reverberations caused by 
these personal alliances between allies: 


The shyest men in the American forces 
here today are those who have married 


Australian girls. The newspapers can’t 
catch up with them to discover their views 
on the battle the bishops are waging about 
them. Even the statistics are unpublish- 
able, because the figures from the different 
states might give a clue to the distribu- 
tion of forces. It is unlikely that as many 
as one hundred have yet married in Aus- 
tralian churches and registry offices, but 
judging by the mutual enthusiasm obvious 
among the international couples in the 
streets of most Australian cities, this num- 
ber is likely to increase considerably. 
Church leaders, urging girls to think 
twice or oftener before wedding, have two 
fears—first, of a mutual matrimonial hang- 
over when the troops are transferred, per- 
haps a few days after marriage; second, 
American citizenship and immigration 
laws, leading to a long postwar separa- 
tion, with the wives unable to enter Amer- 
ica, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop Duhig of 
Brisbane finds no supporters for his pro- 


_ posal to ban such marriages. Sentiment 


alone is sufficient to kill any such plan. 


The Protestant clergy feel the government 
might as well pass a law against biology. 
Other Catholics support the general view 
that girls must be warned of the provi- 
sions of the American immigration laws, 
but quite obviously many of these young 
people are not going to listen to any warn- 
ings. A uniform smarter than the Austral- 
ian, the difference of accent, the novelty 
of foreigners, and the shortage of Aus- 
tralian men might account for the girls’ 
enthusiasm, but leave unexplained many 
other aspects of the way American troops 
are getting together with the civilian }op- 
ulation. 

The only explanation is that Americans 
and Australians generally like one an- 
other. The Hospitality Bureau of this 
city, with a staff of six, is now moving to 
larger rooms to house a bigger staff because 
it cannot at present cope with the fiood 
of troops—British, New Zealand, and 
Dutch besides American—wanting infor- 
mation or hospitality, and Australians of- 
fering it. By far the most popular enter- 
tainment is parties in homes, particularly 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS. 
















Wars THE ALLIED Forces In Aus- 
prRALIA—At an airfield somewhere in this 
continent, on a lazy autumn morning 
near Easter, your correspondent walked 
over to examine a big Flying Fortress 
whose history he knew. An Australian 
flier was circling the ship on foot and 
silently marveling. “She’s tremendous,” 
said the Australian, shaking his blue- 
capped head. 

America is now producing bombers 
which eclipse the B-17 in size and effect- 
iveness, but to those who have been fly- 
ing her in these early months of Amer- 
ica’s Pacific war, the Fortress is the queen 
of the aerial battlefields. To those of 
our allies who have seen her at her dead- 
ly work, she is “tremendous.” In more 
ways than one she has carried America’s 
punishment to the enemy as the prow of 
our first counterattacks. Her pilots, gun- 
ners, engineers, bombardiers, and crew- 
men call her a match for any six Japanese 
Zero fighters and almost impossible to 
shoot down. The tragedy of the Allied air 
forces today, however, has been in the 
planes destroyed on the ground—and the 
fortresses have shared in this tragedy too. 

It is the proud record of the air force 
that only three B-17s have been shot out 
of the air since the war began. Although 
the fortress has shown the way to every 
major air fight so far. The ship the 
Australian flier was admiring carries an 
uncountable number of scars and bullet 
holes. On Christmas Day over Davao she 
picked up more than a hundred of these 
while smashing Japanese shipping and 
escorting a wounded leader safely home. 
Another time, bullets whistling down the 
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The Japs Don’t Like the Sting of the Fortress 


by JOHN LARDNER 


length of her interior smashed oxygen 
tanks, radio installations, the dashboard, 
and even pierced crew members’ para- 
chute sacks. Yet today she sits neatly 
patched and ready to carry her armful 
of death to the Japanese at a.moment’s 
notice. The boys call her “Old Unsink- 
able,” and she has been the private baby 
of her pilot, Capt. Alvin Mueller, DFC, 
of Texas, since he flew her from the 
factory long months ago. , 

Another pilot tells of the time he took 
a Fortress on a bombing mission over 
Formosa. Well on his way over the sea, 
he met a cloud of Japanese fighters which 
had been forwarned by fifth columnists 
in the Philippines. Escape seemed literal- 
ly impossible, but he dropped his load of 
bombs, gave his ship the works, out- 
maneuvering the Japanese, and climbing 
to the safety of a cloudbank. “When she 
can’t win with her guns, she fights with 
her knees and elbows,” says the pilot of 
a fortress still running interference for 
the Allies in these waters. 


It is a remarkable team job. The 
pilots, who are the team captains, con- 
tinually speak in admiration of their 
crews, especially the gunners, who have 
“got more guts than all the rest of us 
because we sit out of the way and they 
eat the bullets.” A good specimen and a 
lucky one is Bob Graf of River Forest, 
Tll., a thickset, sandy-haired kid whose 
father fought on the side of the Germans 
in the last war. Graf, whose story is told 
by his pilot, Capt. Jerry Tarter of Ken- 
tucky, is a radioman turned sidegunner. 
On one mission a 27-millimeter explosive 


shell blew the seat off Graf’s pants. Next 
time, an explosion knocked out a front up- 
per tooth. There is still a broad gap as Graf 
awaits an appointment with a dentist. 
The work of such planes as Mueller’s, 
described above, is even more miraculous 
because their were no tailguns in the old 
model. Fortress crews now in action 
describe gleefully the unfortunate pre- 
dicament of Jap fighters who first dis- 
covered the twin .50s in the tails of the 
newer models. The new tail armament is 
an open secret now, but one the Japs 
find difficulty in doing anything about. 
“They used to hit us from the tail and 
play away on their banjos, having a 
helluva time,” says a tailgunner. “The 
first time I had tailguns, a couple of 
Zeros jumped on us to try the same old 
routine, and when I let ’em have it you 
never saw two planes disappear so fast. 
Run away? Hell, no. They just disinte- 
grated, and the air was full of pieces.” 


The flying enthusiasm of bomber 3 
pilots who have spent long, weary, bloody 
hours in the air is somewhat stupefying 
to an observer. No sooner are they on 
the ground than they are prowling around 
the field, looking for something new to 
fool with and fly. One Fortress pilot on 
the loose grabbed an idle Bell Airacobra 
—the flashy P-39—that barely had the 
bugs out of it and began flying. “It’s lone- 
ly after the big 17, but it’s free and 
frisky,” he said. “Know what I’m gonna 
do? the first time I see a Jap bomber, 
I’m gonna grab one of these little devils 
and go up to give it to them. I like to 
know how the other half lives.” 
















over week ends, but the bureau also pro- 
vides free tickets, when available, to mov- 
ies, amusement parks, and dances. 
Organizers always try to mix different 
nationalities and different services, almost 
invariably with the best results—results 
that may pay dividends in mutual con- 
fidence when the forces are side by side in 
the line. If the hostesses of the Americans 
don’t provide pie like mother used to make, 
it is only because they are not reading the 
women’s pages of Australian newspapers, 
which are featuring Virginia baked ham, 
chicken, corn fritters, pumpkin pie, and 
scores of other recipes little known here. 
American and Dutch dishes are also served 
at the International Soldiers’ Club which 
has been opened here. 






Quezon From Luzon 


Yomiuri called it a “mendacious attempt 
to camouflage murder.” Kokumin said it 
was “an effort to dupe the Filipinos.” Asahi 
said it was “dubious.” Other Tokyo pa- 
pers joined in the chorus of indignation. 
A propaganda campaign had just blown 
up under the flat noses of the Japanese. 
For days they had reported that President 
Manuel Quezon of the Philippines had 
been assassinated, killed himself, or died of 
apoplexy. Last week Quezon arrived safely 
in Australia, and with him came most of 
the other members of his government. 


Meanwhile, the war Quezon left behind | 


grew ever grimmer. Rocky Corregidor was 
blasted by relays of enemy bombers of a 


new type. But the fortress’ anti-aircraft 
batteries kept the raiders too high for ac- 
curate bombing and accomplished the re- 
markable feat of shooting down a plane 
from the height of 27,000 feet. The coast- 
defense guns also destroyed a new fleet of 
invasion boats across Manila Bay. On 
Bataan itself, the skirmishes suddenly 
turned into a powerful Japanese thrust 
that was repulsed after an all-night battle. 





Night Raiders 


In the distance they could see the danc- 
ing pattern of anti-aircraft fire against the 
low-hanging clouds. But on the river it 
was dark and quiet. The troops crouch- 
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Kuybishev, November 1941: New pictures show celebration of the Revolution in the temporary Red capital . . 


ing in the boats could barely make out the 
gaunt shapes of cranes and docks as their 
little craft edged up the river. Not a light 
showed on any of the boats and the hands 
and faces of the men were smeared with 
black. 

Then a searchlight blinked on . . . swept 
down the stream . . . picked out one of the 
boats. Other lights flashed on up and 
down the river; sirens wailed, and from 
all directions streams of tracer and in- 
cendiary bullets crisscrossed the search- 
light beams. The biggest British Com- 
mando raid of the war was under way— 
a raid designed to put the great French 
port and submarine base of St. Nazaire 
out of commission and accomplish what 
Sir Roger Keyes did in the attack on 
Zeebrugge in 1918. 

Suddenly, two searchlights fastened on 
one of the leading ships—the destroyer 
Campbeltown, formerly the U.S.S. Bu- 
chanan.* Batteries on both shores con- 
centrated their fire on the slim old four- 
stacker. Its bows weighted by stiffening 
plates and carrying a 5-ton load of de- 
layed-action explosives, the Campbeltown 
lurched toward its target-—the huge main 
lock gate of the Penhoét Basin, St. Na- 
zaire’s chief dock. 

At 20 knots, it rode over a double tor- 
pedo boom. At exactly 1:34 am. it 
rammed into the 20-foot-thick gate with 
a force that brought the bridge abreast 


of the entrance. At almost the same mo- 


ment, a motor torpedo boat sent two de- 
layed-action torpedoes crashing into a 
lock-gate of the adjacent St. Nazaire 
Basin. 

Then the Commandos went into action. 
From the shadows, their speedy launches 
dashed for the docks amid a bombard- 
ment of bullets. What happened next was 
described by Gordon Holman, British cor- 
respondent who accompanied the raiding 
force: 





*A new destroyer named Buchanan was 
commissioned at New York on March 21. 


“Sweeping aside all opposition, the Com- 
mandos went straight to their preassigned 
positions, while covering parties got guns 
and mortars in position to hold off any 
attempt to interfere with the vital work 
of destruction on dock installations . . . 
Thunderous explosions still were going on 
as we pulled away. We were far away 
from the blazing port when, at about 4 
a.m., came a big explosion that lit the 
skies for miles about. We looked at each 
other and said: “The Campbeltown.’ ” 


Docks 


Thirty miles down the Loire from 
Nantes, the sheltered port of St. Nazaire 
has a population of 40,000 and one of the 
finest harbors in Europe—as the AEF 
found out in the last war. 

At the north end of the port area, flank- 
ing the Loire, are the Penhoét shipyards, 
largest on the Continent, builders of the 
Normandie and other giant ships, and 
the site of extensive repair facilities. Be- 
hind the yards lies the Penhoét Basin, a 
54-acre deepwater rectangular dock with 
nearly 3 miles of quays for overseas ves- 
sels, a score of traveling cranes, and three 
drydocks. 

The basin is entered directly from the 
Loire by the new entrance lock, a channel 
2,296 feet long by 164 wide that can al- 


_so serve as a drydock and is the only such 


dock on the French Atlantic Coast big 
enough to take the battleship Tirpitz. But 
the main function of the lock is to hold 
water in the basin that would otherwise 
drain out because of the great tidal varia- 
tions in the Loire estuary. Thus the outer 
gate, which the British claimed to have 
blown up, is the key to the functioning 
of the entire Penhoét Basin. 

South of this is the smaller St. Nazaire 
Basin, connected by relatively narrow 
channels with the Penhoét Basin, the Loire, 
and the town’s outer port. Here the Ger- 
mans are believed to have built a U-boat 
base that includes bombproof concrete 
shelters. It was at the entrance to this 


NEWSWEE,} 


submarine nest that the British fired two 
delayed-action torpedoes. In addition, 
the British claimed to have destroyed the 
pumping station used to maintain cop 
stant water levels of 26 to 27 feet in both 
the Penhoét and St. Nazaire docks and to 
have so damaged power houses, bridge, 
and other dock installations as to make 
the port useless for a year. 


§ In a continuation of the RAF spring of 
fensive the British heavily bombed the 
Ruhr and hit Liibeck on the Baltic » 
hard that Germans vowed revenge fo 
the “enormous cultural” damage _infict- 


ed. 





Battle on the Tundra 


If any place on this earth resembles the 
dead terrain of the moon, it is the region 
known as Lapland. It stretches across the 
northern tips of four countries—Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and Russia. The south 
ern portion is covered with forests and 
lakes, but farther north these are replaced 
by the miles of barren rock outcropping 
intermingled with-swamps that are known 
as the tundra. A few dwarfish birch trees, 
scarred by the winter gales, dot this empty 
countryside, and the coast is indented bya 
series of fjords from the icily blue Arctic 
Ocean. 

Winter brings low temperatures. high 
winds, and heavy snows that permit con- 
paratively easy travel by sledge. But in 
summer the marshes make the problem 
of communications almost insuperable. 
Swarms of-mosquitoes rise from water 
soaked lowlands. The only inhabitants, 
aside from the Europeans in the coastil 
towns, are some 32,000 snub-nosed no 
madic Laplanders. 

One of the most vital battles of the wat 
developed last week in Lapland. The Ger 
mans had started it with extremely heavy 
air attacks on Murmansk, the great Rus 
sian port through which supplies from 
Britain and the United States are bei 
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shipped. The Nazis were also obviously 
preparing for a land offensive. Without 
waiting for it to come, the Russians 
launched an attack of their own, designed 











n both to cripple the Nazi push before it began. 
and ‘0M From assault boats and destroyers, the 
ridges, Soviets suddenly landed behind the Ger- 
) make mans on the Arctic Coast and smashed at 








their communication lines and_ supply 
ing of dumps. 
ed the For the moment the German offensive 






Itic ye @ppeared to have been forestalled. It was 










ge fo fg not the first time that the Germans have 
inflict. {a been outfought on the tundra All last 
summer and fall, an army under the com- 
mand of Lt. Gen. Eduard Dietl, victor of 
Narvik, tried without success to break 
through to Murmansk. It was beaten back 
time and again, and in the weird terrain 
les the of Lapland the German soldier showed up 
region i to worse advantage; than in any other 
oss thei theater of the war so far. 
orway, There have been signs that, in an at- 
south- J tempt to close Murmansk at any cost, the 
ts andi Germans were preparing to stage sea at- 
placed tacks on the Allied convoys bound for 
pping#™@ Russia in conjunction with a land assault 
known M@ on the port. This is one reason for the con- 
| trees, centration of naval units, including the 
empty battleship Tirpitz, at Trondheim in Nor- 
d bya way. On March 30, the Nazi radio reported 
Aretie that a sea battle had developed when Ger- 
man destroyers attacked a Russia-bound 
. high convoy. 
t con- On the other Russian fronts, the coming 
But in of April brought the Nazi spring offensive 
-oblem just that much closer. Four Nazi divisions 
erable. supported by tanks and aircraft launched 
water- a fierce onslaught in the Kalinin sector, 
itants, while other German units still struggled to 
-oastal break the Soviet hold on the trapped Nazi 
d no #™ Sixteenth Army at Staraya Russia. As the 
z2r0 hour approached, increasing cries were 
1e war heard for opening a second front to relieve 
e Ger- the pressure on the Reds. Ivan Maisky, 
heavy Soviet Ambassador to Britain, pleaded for 
| Rus. all-out action in 1942 and a mass meeting 
from of 30,000 in Trafalgar Square in London 





being demanded the same thing. 










... and desperate tank battles on the front (here a Soviet tank crushes a German machine) 


The Ship Front 
Officials Study War Hazards 
in Light of Union Complaints 


Ships went down last week, several in 
one day, off the Atlantic Coast. The re- 
ports flashed in from the Navy: a large 
American tanker, a medium-sized British 
merchantman, a small Greek freighter. 
The toll of ships was bad enough and on 
top of that was the loss of trained crews. 
Sometimes the sailors were rescued, but 
often they were not. And the men who 
go to sea were getting fed up. 

Some 400 members of the CIO’s Na- 
tional Maritime Union, an organization 
that claims allegiance from more than 
half the sailors on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts, met at their New York head- 
quarters on March 23. Presided over by 
Vice President Howard McKenzie, a 
wiry, bony-faced Nevadan who has been 
a sailor for half his 37 years, the seamen 
aired their complaints and made demands 
on the government. They were not fool- 
ing. Some of them had been torpedoed, 
and for almost every NMU member in 
the hall there was another who had died 
at sea during the preceding ten weeks. 
Here are some of the problems they 
raised, together with the solutions the 
government is working out: ¢ 


{ Because wireless is not standard equip- 
ment for lifeboats on cargo vessels, sur- 
vivors are unable to send distress signals 
after their ship has been sunk. The union 
asked that the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation (now under Coast 
Guard jurisdiction and responsible for 
matters of equipment) examine several 
portable sending-receiving sets now on 
the market. Most of them are about the 
size of a suitcase and have a 200-mile 
range—50 miles more than the standard- 
equipment sets now in use on all lifeboats 
in the British merchant marine. 
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Washington is considering the use of 
such sets. Already passenger vessels are 
required to have one boat equipped with 
radio. A difficulty is that U-boats could 
fake weak signals to decoy rescue vessels, 
but the union holds that this danger al- 
ready exists: a submarine can lie in wait 
for the rescuers summoned by the sunken 


ship’s SOS. 


“There were some complaints of inex- 
perienced officers. One seaman claimed a 
ship returning in ballast from Iceland had 
“a screwball mate with a freshwater li- 
cense.” The mate, he said, had the ballast 
stowed between decks instead of below 
decks, and the ship had to send an SOS, 
revealing the convoy’s position, when it 
took on a 37-degree list in the heavy seas. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for the black gang,” he 
concluded, “she would have been aban- 
doned.” 

No American vessel, however, is known 
to have been lost in the war because of 
officer inexperience. Except for men hold- 
ing engineering degrees, cadets of the 
Maritime Commission Cadet Corps can 
get a third mate’s or third engineer’s li- 
cense only after a year of shore training 
and another ten months aboard a training 
ship. 


{The master key to safety aboard every 
American merchantman is its “station 
bill”—a chart showing the duty of every 
man in case of emergency. Station-bill 
drills must be held once a week. As new 
wartime methods and equipment are 
adopted by the authorities, the bills are 
made to conform. The union wants to sup- 
plement this arrangement with an “official 
safety committee,” composed of officers 
and seamen to be charged with working 
out safety problems, 


4§{ The seamen claim that Eastern United 
States coastal waters, where sinkings have 
been most frequent, have been inade- 
quately patrolled. This grievance prompted 
the NMU last January to recommend that 
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the Greeks entered Troy. 
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News filtering through from the 
Russian front concerning the stratagems 
used against the German invaders brings 
to the fore this old-time artifice in war- 
fare—the employment of surprise and 
deceit to gain military advantage. Far 
back in history the legends of Homer 
abound with the cunning of Greek 
heroes, particularly the epic stratagem 
of the famous wooden horse, in which 


Biblical history records many oc- 
casions where resort was had to the 
stratagem. Perhaps one of the most 
outstanding as well as one of the earliest 
uses of this artifice is found in the 
Battle of Ai. It was here that Joshua 
hid a force and then invited his enemy 
to combat in the open. When the battle 
was in progress and his forces were 
feigning retreat, the men in hiding en- 
tered the fray and captured the un- 


The principle of this ruse, contained 
in the Lord’s instructions to Joshua to 
“lay thee an ambush for the city behind 
it,” is the basis for many present-day 
Russian stratagems. One recently oc- 
curring is almost identical with the one 
reported by the Israelite warrior many 
centuries ago: A small band of Soviets 
approached the outskirts of an unnamed 
city, killed or captured the outpost 
patrols, and then retreated. The Ger- 
mans immediately took up the pursuit 
of these marauders. The main Soviet 
striking force then stormed the city 
from the opposite direction, killed the 
German garrison, and captured quanti- 


Reverting to history, let us look at 
other examples of the art of the ruse as 
employed in military policy, strategy, 
and tactics. Hannibal, in the third 
century B.C., demonstrated that he 
was probably the outstanding leader 
in the use of this type of warfare. At 
Lake Thrasymopus he placed his major 
force in hiding and cleverly trapped a 
Roman Army of 40,000 men. Again at 
Cannae he ambushed and destroyed an- 
other Roman Army in the center of: an 
open plain where, feigning defeat, he 
withdrew his center and then attacked 


In our Civil War, the Southern troops, 
perhaps because of their inferiority in 
numbers, were well versed in the art of 
the stratagem. It was the application of 
this type of warfare that frequently 


The Stratagem Is Still a Useful Art in War 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


caused the Union leaders to be misled 
into believing they were opposed by 
superior numbers. For example, at 
Gaines’ Mill in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, McClellan, with 55,000 men, re- 
ported he was attacked by superior 
forces when the Confederates actually 
faced him with a force of only 25,000. 

However, for detailed preparation, 
dangers faced, hardships endured, in- 
dividual resourcefulness and courage, 
together with the magnitude of the 
result achieved, Funston’s capture of 
Aguinaldo in 1901 stands as the master- 
piece in the use of the stratagem. In 
a daring exploit, with 79 friendly 
Filipinos and five former enemy leaders 
disguised as Aguinaldo troops, with 
himself and four American aides sham- 
ming as captured prisoners, Funston 
took the Filipino chieftain in his own 
hiding den and thus ended the insur- 
rection. 

The Boers practiced an old-time trick 
on the British in the South African War 
when they picked off, wagon by wagon, 
an entire supply train passing through 
a defile without the rear of the com- 
mand knowing what was happening in 
front. 


In the last war little was heard of 
the stratagem on the Western Front; it 
was almost a lost art, and few of our 
troops had any opportunity for training 
in its use. But, although the British 
have never been famous for this type 
of strategy, General Allenby employed 
it on a large scale in Mesopotamia in 
his campaign against the Turks. 

In the current war the stratagem is 
playing an important role. In General 
Wavell’s campaign against Sidi Barrani 


-he built a big dummy camp of wooden 


‘tanks and worthless trucks which de- 
ceived the Italian reconnaissance planes. 
The Germans, particularly in France 
and Norway, and the Japs in Malaya, 
have shown the result of the skillful 
practice of artifice on many fields. 

In view of the successful employment 
of the stratagem by our enemies and 
our allies, and its probable use in the 
future, training in this almost lost art 
in our army could be stepped up. And 
our instructors, in preparing their 
schedules, might heed the words of 
Frederick the Great: “When we go into 


war wearing the lion’s robe, it is well 


to tack on the fox’s tail.” 











pleasure craft, available fishing boats, and 
seagoing tugs be requisitioned to form ap 
auxiliary coastal patrol, with as many a 
possible of the small vessels armed with 
guns and depth charges. At the same 
time, the union praises the work the 
Navy has done with its limited mean 
and since the accession of Rear Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews in February to the 
command of the new Eastern Sea Frontier 
(NEwsweEEk, March 9), the men acknowl. 
edge that conditions have been improving 
rapidly. 


{{ Faced with such problems as hese, 
Coast Guard Commandant Rear Admiral 
Russell R. Waesche put his staff to work 
sifting experience reports and specifications 
of other United Nations merchant marines, 
From these have been adopted such de. 
vices as the extremely visible yellow signal 
flag standard on British lifeboats and a 
“shipwreck suit” used by the Norwegians 
(see page 52). 
For shipping authorities the real head. 
ache is the prospective need for new sea- 
men to man the 22,000,000 tons of new 
American ships scheduled for service in 
1942 and 1943. The increase so far of 10; 
000 seamen, or about 20 per cent of pre. 
war personnel has represented only a be. 
ginning. Conservative estimates call for 
70,000 new seamen in the next two years, 
together with 15,000 new officers. To pro- 
vide these, the training program has been 
tripled since early 1941 and will be further 
broadened as new facilities are built. Now, 
it meets only about half the current de- 
mand. So rapid is placement of newly 
trained men that they seldom pass more 
than ten days between the end of training 
and their first voyage. And despite their 
complaints, nearly all the experienced sur- 
vivors of torpedoed ships snap up berths 
on other vessels, offered them at lush prem- 
ium rates almost as soon as they make port. 





Army Admirals 


The United States Army agreed last 
week to place its anti-submarine forces un- 
der naval control, thus creating the only 
unified command in effect in the Conti 
nental United States. Three admirals as- 
sumed sole responsibility for combating 
U-boats: Rear Admiral Adolphus An- 
drews along the Eastern Sea Frontier, 
America’s most vital line of defense; Rear 
Admiral J. W. Greenslade on the Westem 
Sea Frontier, and Rear Admiral ©. 5. 
Freeman on the Northwestern Sea Fror- 
tier. 

In many ports, the operating centers 0 
the Army and Navy anti-submarine con- 
mands had long been housed under the 
same roof and often in the same rool. 
The new action thus represented a papt! 
transfer of authority—but one that took 
long step toward the coordination of 
Army and Navy activities. 
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Nation Starts Cracking Down 
on the 5th and 6th Columnists 


Arrests Made for Sedition, 
and Counterpropaganda Drive 


Is Stepped Up by U.S. 


Jane Anderson is an Atlanta-born jour- 
nalist who was once esteemed by her col- 
leagues. She built up a name for herself 
during the last war, when she was cor- 
respondent for several English papers. At 
that time she was the wife of the composer 
Deems Taylor. 

But during the Spanish civil war, by 
which time Miss Anderson was the pudgy 
and middle-aged wife of the Spanish Mar- 
qués Alvarez de Cienfuegos, she became 
enamored of Fascism. She returned to this 
country and began preaching the totali- 
tarian gospel. Some time ago Miss Ander- 
son turnd up, unaccountably, in Germany. 
The Nazis put her before a microphone and 
she started attacking her own country in 
short-wave propaganda broadcasts. 

One night last week, by now a full- 
fledged renegade dubbed Lady Haw-Haw, 
Jane Anderson was fairly drooling as she 
extolled the virtues of Germany as ex- 
emplified at a restaurant she had just 
visited. 

“On silver plates were sweets and 
cookies,” she said. “I ate Turkish cookies, 
a delicacy I am very fond of. My friend 
ordered great goblets full of champagne, 
into which he put shots of cognac to make 
it more lively. Sweets and cookies, not 
bad.” 

American counterpropaganda offices 
were waiting for something like that. They 
promptly translated the talk into German 
and short-waved it back to German lis- 
teners, grumbling over their black bread 
and ersatz beer. Thereafter an apologetic 
announcer repeated on the Nazi short 
wave each evening. “We are sorry that 
Jane Anderson is still not able to speak 
to you tonight.” 

In itself the Anderson incident was not 
such-a-much, since the German: radio has 
many wiles, and America has wiles to meet 
them. But it did serve to point up the 
news of a week in which the government 
was bearing down hard on propagandists, 
fifth columnists, sixth columnists,* and 
outright seditionists. 





*A term devised for gossipers and rumor 
mongers by Col: Richard C. Patterson Jr., New 


<- State chairman of the Defense Savings 
aff. 


On March 24, President Roosevelt him- 
self took up the cry against the sixth 
column. Next day, Attorney General 
Francis Biddle revealed that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was ready to denaturalize 
all foreign-born citizens who were mem- 
bers of such groups as the German-Ameri- 
can Bund. Thirty-five or 40 cases already 
have been marked for action. “Hundreds 
more” are being studied. 

But the real sensation came March 27, 
when Biddle ordered the first wartime 
prosecutions for sedition. The charges were 
brought against George W. Christians of 
Chattanooga, organizer of the Fascist Cru- 
sader White Shirts, and Rudolph Fahl of 


"Acme 
Christians, seized as seditionist 


Denver, accused of attempting to spread 
subversive doctrines among Army officers. 
Both face maximum sentences of ten years 
and $10,000 fines. ‘ 

Christians, long a Fascist-minded rabble- 
rouser, was said to have sent communica- 
tions to Army camps in Geogia and Ten- 
nessee designed to impair the morale of 
the armed forces. He called for a “reign of 
terror,” and for the hanging of all poli- 


ticians. In general orders to his “crusaders” 
he outlined steps for taking over govern- 
ment and “maintaining the kind of codes 
we consider essential.” 

Once Christians wrote in his publica- 
tion: “Our Liberty and Security were 
stolen by Washington’s Raw Deal. Now 
we are to give up our Lives for the delu- 
sion of Grandeur of a Merciless Monster, 
Franklin Delano. Roosevelt, some NECK— 
for a Rope.” 

Fahl was charged with having told 
officers at Fort Lowry last January that 
they were not fighting for Democracy— 
that they were “suckers.” He was alleged 
to have made similar statements to other 
officers. In 1940, it was recalled, he was 
discharged as physical-education instruc- 
tor of three Denver schools for inefficiency 
and incompetence, and for subversive 
statements. Witnesses said that at that 
time he was “100 per cent for Hitler.” 

Biddle is also keeping a stern eye on 
American publications which follow -the 
pro-Axis line. Associates say that, watch- 
ful of freedom of the press, he will not 
try directly to suppress them. But he 
hopes to hit such sheets through denatur- 
alization and sedition actions against their 
operators. 

As another development on the propa- 
ganda front, Ralph Townsend of Lake 
Geneva, Wis., former writer for Scribner’s 
Commentator, pleaded guilty to failing to 
register as an agent acting on behalf of 
Japanese interests. He faces two years in 
prison and a $1,000 fine. 

The loose-mouthed sixth columnists con- 
demned by the President * were described 
in detail in a study issued by the Office 
of Facts and Figures, warning against 
various Hitler techniques. The Fihrer’s 
chief weapon was described as the spread- 
ing of rumors, batted about by dupes 
here, that. Democracy was doomed, Com- 
munism a menace, the war already lost, 
and the Chinese and British ready to 
make a separate peace, deserting the 
United States. 


Significance 


Before the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor 
the Administration sought to eliminate 
isolationists and defeatists through shame 
and ridicule. The President and his aides 
said openly that such citizens were merely 
singing to tunes played by Axis propa- 
gandists. But these methods were limited 
in effect: there were too many isolationists 
whose actual patriotism was not open to 
question, and the public in general re- 
mained apathetic. 

The events of Dec. 7 brought about na- 
tional unity as concerns the war, though 
not necessarily as concerns the way it is 
conducted. With the nation fully in the 
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Acme 
Salvage Starter: Along the side of the capsized U.S.S. Lafayette, 
former French liner Normandie, workmen have built a boardwalk lined 
with lampposts. This is a prelude to final salvage operations at the New 
York pier, where the huge ship burned and turned over Feb. 9. Sparks 
from a workman’s torch ignited kapok used in life preservers. 





conflict, it became easier to go after open 
propagandists and seditionists. But the 
United States is committed to a policy of 
free speech and free press. Biddle has made 
the rule that no one shall be silenced ex- 
cept for violation of a law, though there 
are many such laws which can be invoked 
—notably that-concerning undermiming the 
morale of the armed forces. 

The go-easy policy was defeated on the 
West Coast, when the Army moved in to 
insist upon evacuation of enemy aliens 
from military areas. And last week’s ac- 
tions indicated that Biddle, though re- 
maining tolerant, will bear down harder in 
the future. 

A prime factor in the early go-easy policy 
was a desire to eliminate many of the 
abuses of the last war. In those years vol- 
unteers suppressed dissent through ter- 
rorism and social pressure, harming many 
innocent persons and groups. This time 
the government has sought to discourage 
volunteer vigilantes, and the growth of 
police agencies, especially the FBI, has left 
less room for unofficial witch hunters. 

Now the Administration has an educa- 
tional job to do. 

With the first flush of war unity which 
followed Pearl Harbor fading, many of the 
more respectable isolationists and defeat- 
ists have emerged to renew their demands 
that the Fleet be brought back home. That 
aid to the Allied Nations stop, and that 
the United States leave the international 


field and mind its own business. To combat 
this the government must turn to enlight- 
enment and an emotional appeal to patriot- 
ism. The OFF report is the latest step in 
a campaign which might have been a suc- 
cess much earlier had governmental 
agencies, such as the Dies committee, de- 
voted themselves to’an intelligent exposé 
of foreign propaganda. 





News Bits 


Jos ror Linpy: Charles A. Lindbergh 
and Henry Ford, close friends since the 
aviator took the auto magnate on his first 
airplane ride in 1927, met March 24 at 
Ford’s gigantic new $60,000,000 Willow 
Run bomber plant 20 miles west of De- 
troit. Escorted by Ford, Lindbergh toured 
the nearly completed plant and was offered 
a job as an engineer. But there were minor 
obstacles. The flier, who resigned his com- 
mission as colonel in the Air Corps Reserve 
during the nation’s isolationist-interven- 
tionist controversy, had offered his serv- 
ices to the War Department soon after 
Pearl Harbor (Newsweek, Jan. 12). He 
made acceptance of the Ford offer con- 
tingent on the Department’s approval. In 
Washington March 26, Secretary of War 
Stimson. said he had no objections, and 
Lindbergh prepared to go to work 


Pay Day: After months of discussion 
and what. must have seemed years of wait- 
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ing to the men in uniform, raises for sailors 
and soldiers went part way to reality this 
week. By a vote of 74 to 0, the Senate 
passed and sent to the House a bill to give 
enlisted men substantial boosts. The new 
rates would range from $42 a month (in- 
stead of $30) for Army privates and Navy 
apprentice seamen, to $138 (instead of 
$126) for master sergeants and chief petty 
officers. If it becomes law, that gag about 
$21-a-day-once-a-month will be not only 
trite but untrue: even raw recruits in their 
first four months of service will get $42, 
just like other privates. 

The bill also would raise second lieuten- 
ants and ensigns from $1,500 to $1,800. 
Higher officers’ subsistence and rental al- 
lowances would increase “moderately.” 
And Army and Navy nurses would draw a 
rock-bottom salary of $90 instead of $70. 


Dies vs. Nupism: The House found it- 
self involved in a discussion of clothes and 
the lack of them this week. In a letter to 
Vice President Wallace, also chief of the 
Board of Economic Welfare, Representa- 
tive Dies had charged that 35 of the 
board’s staff were Communist fellow-trav- 
elers. In the House chamber a Dies com- 
mitteeman, Representative Mason of Illi- 
nois, added to the accusations: waving a 
copy of “Nudism in Modern Life” and 
another book by BEW economist Maurice 
Parmelee, he declared: “If I have ever 
seen in print and picture anything that is 
filthy and dirty, they are these books.” 

Meanwhile, Dies’ newest Red-hunting 
bombshell bounced back at him.  Wal- 
lace classed the letter with the propaganda 
work of Joseph Goebbels. And David S. 
Vaughn, chief of the board’s administra- 
tion management division, said he had told 
his attorney to determine whether the 
charges were libelous. If so, Vaughn an- 
nounced that along with others accused he 
would sue. 


700,000 Suovets: Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia, whose troubles were many when he 
acted as Director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, was in trouble with OCD again 
last week. A bill specifying the minimum 
amount of equipment required for each of 
New York’s 695,813 buildings was _pre- 
sented to the City Council with the may- 
or’s backing. Its critics promptly estimated 
that the compulsory equipment would cost 
$15,000,000 and mean purchase of about 
700,000 special shovels, 3,500,000 pails of 
special size, 277,000 stirrup pumps, 53,000 
tons of sand, 9,000 miles of rubber hose, 
and 256 miles of rope. Joseph T. Sharkey, 
majority leader of New York’s City Coun- 
cil, called the bill “a profiteer’s delight” 
and suggested substitution of household 
equipment on hand. And the OCD an- 
nounced that such laws “may be against 
the best interests of the war effort,” be- 
cause the manufacture of the equipment 
would take materials badly needed for 
guns, tanks, and planes. 

Meanwhile New York’s defense training 
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continued as 5 square miles of Manhattan 
Island-were blacked out from 9 to 9:20 on 
the night of March 25. The section, which 
included the Battery, financial district, 


‘lower East ‘Side, and Greenwich Village, 
was patrolled by 3,000 police and 9,000 ° 


air-raid wardens. - 





Youth Under Fire 


In 1935. President Roosevelt created the 
National Youth Administration by execu- 
tive order and placed its activities under 
the WPA. Its purposes were to provide 
unemployed youth with part-time employ- 
ment, help needy young men and women 
earn their way through school, or give 
them vocational training. Since its or- 
ganization, the NYA has been assailed 
as a potential breeder of both Fascism 
and Communism and accused of budge- 
tary irregularities and financial extrava- 
gance. 

On March 21 The Baltimore Sun re- 
ported that NYA training centers had 
nearly 10,000 new machine tools, half of 
which are on “critical” or “very critical” 
priority lists. The Sun also claimed that 
in some of the NYA centers it surveyed 
in four eastern states the valuable ma- 
chinery was unused and uncrated. 

Meanwhile both the NYA and the Ci- 


vilian Conservation Corps were attacked 


in Congress as agencies the country could» 


ill afford in wartime. Sen. Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar, Tennessee Democrat, introduced 
a bill to abolish both. He planned further 
legislation to turn the war-work training 
activities of the NYA over to the Office 
of Education and those of the CCC over 
to the War Department. Forestry work 
performed in some CCC camps would be 
transferred to the United States Forest 
Service. 

On Dec. 16 Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. had told the com- 
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mittee on nonessential expenditures head- 
ed by Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Virginia Demo- 
crat, that the NYA and CCC could both 
be eliminated to cut expenses. But on 
March 24 Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt, whose organization took 
over both agencies in 1939, read to the 
Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor, which was considering McKellar’s 
proposals, a letter from President Roose- 
velt defending both the NYA and the 
CCC as having “a definite place in the 
all-out effort.” 

The NYA, the President said, had a 
program for training 600,000 youths for 
war industries by 19438, and the CCC was 
doing essential work on Army reserva- 
tions. The President also noted that “the 
employment of these youths in some cases 
releases soldiers for active duty and in 
others involves tasks which would require 
the employment of adult civilians.” The 
men, he added, are all of premilitary age 
and their training prepared them for fu- 
ture war service. 





Langer Sits 


The United States Senate, which seated 
William Langer, North Dakota Republi- 
can, without prejudice on Jan. 3, 1941, 
thus reserving the right to exclude him 
later if it was deemed necessary, decided 
last week to let him stay. By a vote of 
52 to 30 they turned down the demand 
made formally by eight citizens of his 
home state that he be ousted from office. 
The eight had accused him of acceptance 
of bribes, unethical conduct as a lawyer, 
and questionable deals involving state 
bonds. A special investigating committee 
agreed with the eight by a 13 to 3 vote. 

But general Senate skepticism was 
voiced on the closing day of debate, 
March 27, by Sen. Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon, Republican minority leader. He 


Idle trucks and idle tractors: Two of the reasons why opponents seek the end of the NYA and CCC 
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snapped: “There is no evidence here that 
the good people of North Dakota com- 
plained in any way to a district attorney 
or a grand jury. Nothing was done until 
Mr. Langer was elected to the Senate, 
and then the eight or ten people run in 
here asking us to do something they failed 
to do.” Langer commented: “I know that 
the citizens of North Dakota, because of 
the action taken, will have renewed faith 
in democracy.” 





A Soldier’s Death 


Out of New York’s melting pot Murray 
Winawer, son of Polish immigrants, was 
drafted April 21, 1941, to help swell the 
growing ranks of the nation’s armed 
forces. Brown-haired and brown-eyed, he 
stood 5 feet 9 inches tall and weighed 160 
pounds. He was 22 years old last July 15. 

In Brooklyn, where his parents, Sol and 
Naomi Winawer, had settled, Murray went 
through grammar school, was graduated 
from the Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
and studied social sciences in the eve- 
ning classes at Brooklyn College for three 
and a half years. Daytimes after - his 
high-school graduation he worked for a 
firm of Manhattan stationers, and it was 
there that he met Lillian Novick, whose 
father owned the concern. They were mar- 
ried just before Winawer’s induction into 
the Army. 

In the early darkness on the evening of 
March 26, Private Winawer was one of 
about 100 soldiers who were drilling in 
Liberty Road, near the Teaneck, N.J., 
Armory, preparing for a formal inspection 
and review the following day. Marching. 
west along the little-used highway, the sol- 
diers were heedless of the traffic which 
might approach from the rear. 

Suddenly the screech of skidding tires: 
drowned the noise of marching feet. Ap- 
proaching from the east, a car plowed into 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 








The Psychological Deadlock in the Nation 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


= President Roosevelt’s critics 
have long given him credit for being a 
master of mass psychology. The recent 
procession of events in Washington 
raises, however, a serious doubt that he 
is analyzing correctly the temper of the 
country. 

We have seen a surge of anger at 
labor-union practices, especially the 40- 
hour week. This was incited, in part, 
and exploited by men who have always 
been anti-labor. The President very 
properly drove home the fact that the 
40-hour week does not limit the work 
week to 40 hours, that most men in war 
industries are working a good deal more 
than 40 hours a week. The 40-hour week 
adds to the cost of the war program but 
does not restrict it. What the men in 
charge of war production are interested 
in is maximum production. But the 40- 
hour week is a symbol of peacetime 
customs and as the work week lengthens 
it is the mechanism by which working 
men obtain a special financial benefit 
from war production. 

We have seen a surge of anger over 
fancy salary increases and bonuses for 
executives and even secretaries in cer- 
tain companies working on war con- 
tracts. The financial pages indicate that, 
despite higher costs and higher taxes, 
a good many corporations are thriving. 
Various of the peacetime government 
agencies are under fire. A few weeks ago 
the farm bloc was held to view as the 
principal sinner. 

From following the revelations and 
charges in Congress one gets the im- 
pression that almost everybody in the 
United States is a self-seeking war profi- 
teer. No one in his right senses doubts 
that union labor is as patriotic as any 
group of pcople in the country. Working 
men and their sons are fighting in the 
armed forces. And so are farmers, busi- 
nessmen, schoolteachers, government of- 
ficials, and their sons. 


Ths is no lack of patriotism. But 
there is clearly a fear on the part of 
nearly every economic group that its 
patriotism is being or may be exploited 
for the private economic gain of an- 
other group. The seat of the trouble is 
a sense of unequal sacrifice. When labor 
is asked to make concessions, it points 
to high salaries and bonuses of managers 
and to corporation profits. Management 
points to the trade-unionism-as-usual of 
labor. The farmers point to both man- 


agement and labor and they in turn 
point at the farmers. The result is a 
psychological deadlock. 

Absolute equality of sacrifice cannot 
be achieved. There is no way of equaliz- 
ing the small sacrifices of those who 
stay at home with the sacrifice of the 
man who risks his life; still less of the 
man who loses his. Rationing can be 
used to equalize small inconveniences 
but rationing does not reach far. And 
what else does the government propose? 
The President asked union leaders, and 
they agreed, to give up double time for 
Sunday and holiday work. This was 
picayune. The Treasury has _ recom- 
mended a tax program which substan- 
tially increases the burden of incomes 
of more than $5,000 but hardly touches 
those of less than $5,000. Congress 
dawdles over taxation and_ probably 
will not have a bill until late summer or 


fall. ~ 


The President seems to be going on 
the theory that he has to “sell” the war 
to the American public. He assails the 
fifth and “sixth” columns, which un- 
doubtedly exist. The Adminigtration’s 
chief propaganda agency, OFF, issues a 
tract exposing Nazi propaganda, which 
also exists. The government’s biggest 
propaganda campaign makes people feel 
they are discharging their duty to the 
war when they buy Treasury Bonds, 
which represents no sacrifice whatso- 
ever. 

Administration spokesmen complain 
of public complacency. There is less 
evidence of complacency than of dis- 
content. The main ingredient of this 
discontent cannot be the hardships. im- 
posed by the war because only a few 
have felt them and they are not com- 
plaining. One suspects that the root of 
the trouble is that the Administration is 
treating American civilians as if they 
were soft and selfish when they want to 
live like heroes. 

When MacArthur says “We shall 
win, or we shall die,” he inspires all 
who hear or read his words, as Churchill 
did when he offered the British people 
“blood, sweat, toil, and tears.” 

Light and hesitant taps will not break 
the psychological deadlock in which the 
American people are gripped. Perhaps 
they can- be lifted out of it by an in- 
sviring leadership which assumes that 
the great majority are eager to sacrifice 
until it hurts. 
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the rear of the column. Men were tossed 
like tenpins to either side of the road, and 
an eyewitness reported: “I saw bodies fly. 
ing in every direction.” 

Priests from St. Anastasia’s Church jn 
Teaneck administered last rites to the more 
seriously injured. Ten men were hospital- 
ized, and six others, less seriously hurt, 
were confined in the armory’s infirmary, 
Private Winawer, suffering from a frac. 
tured skull and fractures of both legs, died 
a few hours later in nearby Englewood, 
N.J., Hospital. 

The driver of the car, Charles Mor. 
daunt, 35-year-old automobile sales execu- 
tive of Englewood, was held without bail 
to face charges of automobile manslaugliter 
and driving while intoxicated. Two weeks 
earlier, Mordaunt had been fined $50 ona 
charge of speeding. He told officials he 
was a member of the Bergen County po. 
lice reserve and was hurrying to an emer- 
gency meeting of the organization. 








While Hawaii Burned 


All day Dec. 7 an American tour liner, 
bound around the world, churned somno- 
lently through tropical waters toward a 
Netherlands East Indies port. Passengers 
strolled about the promenade and _ sun 
decks, or lolled idly in their deck chairs. 
Others played shuffleboard, quoits, or deck 
tennis. 

In the evening, its decks and portholes 
blazing with lights, the liner plowed on to 
the accompaniment of dance music. Flood- 
lights illuminated the American flags paint- 
ed conspicuously on the sides for identifica- 
tion. But when the vessel reached its way 
point the next day, amazed Dutch offi- 
cials told them the news which the ship's 
radio had not picked up. “Don’t you 
know,” they asked, “that Japan attacked 
Pearl Harbor yesterday and your country 
is at war?” 

Several women passengers fainted, it 
was recounted last week when the liner— 
twice reported by. the Japanese to have 
been sunk—nosed up to its Jersey City 
pier. But most of the men turned to with 
the crew, and within 48 hours painted the 
ship gray. They filled 1,000 sacks with 
sand from the beach and piled them on 
the ship’s decks to protect it from air raid- 
ers. Thus prepared, the vessel, the name 
of which was not divulged for defense rea- 
sons, continued by a circuitous route 
which brought it home more than tliree 
months later: 

Among the 175 passengers to reach New 
York March 28 was Sir Victor Sassoon, 
English manufacturer and banker. Re- 
putedly one of the three richest men in 
the world, he smiled: “If China goes I will 
be way down. If India goes I shall be 
around asking for a job.” Sir Victor pre- 
dicted none the less that the power of 
wealth would be dissipated by the war: 
“There will be no more rich men. The 
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t 
power to make decisions on commerce and 
trade, which heretofore has been in the 
hands of a few, will be spread out.” 





Sabotage Wave? 


No Such Thing, Says the FBI; 
Most Blasts Due to Accidents 


The average American is convinced that 
enemy agents are applying the torch and 
pushing explosive plungers all over the 
country. He is certain that, among other 
things, saboteurs destroyed the Normandie, 
that Jap fifth columnists planted arrows 
of sugar cane pointing out military ob- 
jectives to the Pearl Harbor bombers, and 
that fire extinguishers in a defense plant 
which was recently damaged by destructive 
fire were filled with gasoline. 

But it isn’t so, take the word of J. Edgar 
Hoover. “There has been no case of suc- 
cessful foreign-directed sabotage in the 
United States since the last war,” the FBI 
chief told a NEwsweEek reporter last week. 
“As of today, we think we have the sabo- 
tage situation in hand.” 

In most instances of apparent foreign 
sabotage, the truth turns out to be rather 
simple. In the case of the Normandie, the 
main damage was caused not by the fire 
—set off by sparks—but by the tons of 
water that caused it to capsize. On Oahu 
Dec. 7, long strips of sugar cane were 
indeed found uncut. But these were the 
usual stalks left standing each year to 
mature for seed, and they indicated no 
military objectives. As for the defense- 
plant fire mentioned, all the extinguishers 
were properly filled with a powdered chem- 
ical and water. 


Wide World 
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There have been, of course, real cases 
of home-grown sabotage, most of them 
trifling in origin but destructive in results. 

In an Eastern aircraft plant a work- 
man wound a child’s rubber ball with black 
friction tape until it became as large as a 
cantaloupe, attached:a 6-inch clothes line 
to it, and rolled his “bomb” down the 
aisle. A panic occurred, and some 500 man- 
hours of work were lost. The prankster was 
disciplined by his employer. 

Again, a machinist in a naval torpedo 
station, disgruntled at the transfer of a fel- 
low employe, dropped emery dust in the 
housing of gyroscope steering mechanisms. 
If undetected, this would cause torpedoes 
to miss their mark and possibly circle and 
strike the submarine which fired them. 


Blasts 


But despite the FBI’s assurances on 
enemy plotting, there were three new 
blasts last week which aroused public 
suspicion. In the Sandt’s Eddy limestone 
quarry of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
near Easton, Pa., 31 men preparing to set 
off dynamite were blown to bits soon 
after 9 a.m. March 26 when 21 tons ex- 
ploded prematurely. Federal agents found 
evidence that while the men were tamping 
a small charge, it went off, detonating a 
wagonload of dynamite which stood near- 
by in violation of regulations. But local 
powder men insisted in a bar that night: 
“Some --- -- - ----- of a saboteur put 
a cap in one of those boxes before it was 
sent here.” 

Five men were killed and two others 
severely burned when an explosion oc- 
curred in the mixing building of the 
Unexcelled Manufacturing Co. on Staten 
Island, N.Y., a little before 10 a.m. March 
28. Formerly a fireworks factory, the plant 
was making explosives for the government. 
FBI men and representatives of the Army, 
Navy, and local police and fire depart- 
ments found no signs of sabotage. 

That same afternoon: three men and 
four women were killed and 48 injured by 
an explosion in the small rim-fire ammuni- 
tion-packing building of the Remington 
Arms Co.’s plant at Bridgeport, Conn. 
The company said the explosion was 
caused by a nail which deflected while be- 
ing driven into a box of primers. 





Life in the Raw 


Nudes—even of the fleshy and pinkish- 
tinted types portrayed so frequently by 
Rubens—are one thing in the stately halls 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
New York’s upper Fifth Avenue. Down 
on Broome Street, along the lower East 
Side, nudes of almost any size, shape, de- 
scription, or previous condition of servi- 
tude are an entirely different matter. 

Magistrate Raphael P. Koenig made 
this clear last week to Irving Goldsmith, 
secretary of a Broome Street concern spe- 


N. Y. Daily News 
The cops waxed angry at wax nudes 


cializing in display fixtures. The concern 
had had a number of nudes lolling about 
its show windows for some time. A plain- 
clothes man finally issued a summons, 
charging violation of a city ordinance pro- 
hibiting “lewd, indecent, or immoral” dis- 
plays. Goldsmith demurred, explaining the 
nudes were merely wax models. Magistrate 
Koenig pondered. Finally the summons 
was withdrawn when Goldsmith agreed to 
drape the models. He sadly observed: 
“They never hurt a soul.” 





Japs Transplanted 


Nazis and Fascists Also Caught 
in Raids in the New York Area 


In California’s Pasadena Rose Bowl, 
bereft of its usual noisy New Year’s Day 
football crowd of 90,000 this year for fear 
of Japanese air raids, some 500 somber Jap- 
anese assembled March 23. Then they set 
out as half the vanguard of the greatest 
forced migration in American history. 
Escorted by highway patrolmen and sol- 
diers in Army jeeps, the Japs trekked 235 
miles in their own cars and trucks to Man- 
zanar, in windy Owens Valley. Another 
500 entrained from Los Angeles for 
Lone Pine, where busses and trucks took 
them the last 10 miles to the same de- 
tention camp in the shadow of the Sierra 
Nevadas. 

On the 6,000-acre tract in Inyo County 
the Army had erected prefabricated wood- 
en dormitories, a headquarters, mess hall, 
and 150-bed hospital. Eventually it will 
mushroom with 912 buildings covering 48 
city blocks with a population capacity of 
20,000—about 10,000 of them expected 
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within three weeks. On the arable but dry 
land in Owens Valley, source of Los An- 
geles’ water supply, Japanese will be put 
to work digging irrigation ditches and 
growing crops for their own subsistence. 
Reports last week that the Japs would 
get up to $94 a month aroused citizens in 
Los Angeles, many of whom asked their 
congressmen why aliens were to be paid 
more than four times the wage of 
American soldiers. Washington denied 
that any wage scale had been deter- 
mined. 

Meanwhile, the Army planned to move 
another 20,000 Japanese to the Colorado 
River Indian Reservation ‘at Parker, Ariz., 
on 90,000 acres of land fit for irrigation 
farming. Lt. Gen. John L. De Witt, head 
of the Western Defense Command, ordered 
all other Japanese living in Military Area 
No. 1 (the western half of Washington, 
Oregon, California, and Arizona) to stay 
put until the Army moves them out. And 


on March 27 a curfew went into effect for 
enemy aliens, confining them to their homes 
between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. and banning 
travel more than 5 miles from home at 
any hour. 


In renewed raids in thirteen counties of 
Northern California, the FBI arrested 
more than a dozen members of the Japa- 
nese Military Virtue Society, four Shinto 
priests and a reserve officer in the Im- 
perial Japanese Navy. 


{ The night of March 27, New York FBI 
agents raided areas near Croton Reservoir, 
water supply for more than 7,000,000 New 
Yorkers. They seized eight Italians, one 
German, twelve shotguns, seven rifles, a 
pistol, 275 rounds of ammunition, the 
coat of a German Army uniform, twelve 
cameras, six radios, and much Nazi and 
Fascist propaganda. 


q At 5:30 am. March 28, 65 FBI agents 


and a detail of local police raided the Ger- 
man Seamen’s Home in Hoboken, N. J.— 
the same institution where 200 German 
aliens were nabbed in 1917. The raiders, 
accompanied by Army and Navy intelli- 
gence officers, surrounded the 35-year-old 
building, quickly corralled 67 sleeping 
Germans—27 of them alien—and con- 
verted the lobby into a fingerprinting and 
photographic laboratory. 

One striking item of evidence was a 
diathermy set, used medically to heat skin 
surfaces by high-frequency electrical oscil- 
lations. Like similar machines found in 
raids on Japanese spy nests, it had a 
“booster” device enabling it to transmit 
radio messages about 50 miles. Found near 
it was a code book. “We believe that sub- 
sequent investigation will disclose the an- 
swer to many of our ship sinkings off the 
Atlantic Coast,” said an FBI agent. He 
called the Hoboken raid “one of the most 
important yet made in this country.” 

















. . . to register in Manzanar detention camp, which soon will house 10,000 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Nurse and Impresario 


“T don’t know. I could guess, but you’d 
better call Jim Preston at the Senate; 
he'll have it straight.” Probably every 
newspaperman who has worked in Wash- 
ington since the turn of the century has 
said that at one time or another about 
something that happened on Capitol Hill. 
And Jim Preston did have it straight. 

While his baptismal certificate shows he 
was christened James David Preston, few 
know that, and even fewer call him any- 
thing but Jim. The records also show that 
he first appeared around the Senate when 
he was 20 years old; but many people 
stick to the legend that he was first seen 
as a baby gnawing on the Senate rostrum. 
On one thing there is no doubt: he knows 
more about what goes on and has gone on 
in the Senate than anyone else alive. Last 
week Jim Preston completed 45 years of 
work for the government, all but a few of 
them in the Senate. 

Despite his long association with the 
upper chamber, he is probably the most 
stared-at man connected with it, for he is 
a dead ringer for the late Neville Cham- 
berlain, At a Gridiron dinner, Preston so 
successfully portrayed the great appeaser 
that President Roosevelt jokingly threat- 
ened to send him to London. 

Genial Jim became the Superintendent 
of the Senate Press Gallery on March 26, 
1897. He was barely 20 and he had had 
little newspaper experience—a short hitch 
as office boy for the old Chicago Inter- 
Ocean’s correspondent, and as typist for 
The Boston Journal’s reporter during the 
1896 political conventions. Nevertheless, 
the newspapermen who wore tall silk hats 
to work each morning, wrote their copy in 
longhand at the large walnut table, and 
shared the one telephone, soon grew de- 
pendent on Preston. He had an amazing 
memory. He listened to all speeches, good 
and bad. He read all bills and was always 
willing to explain them to a perplexed re- 
porter. And he played no favorites. 

Both the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats hired Jim to handle press arrange- 
ments at their national conventions. And 
whenever there was an international gath- 
ering, such as the Washington Arms Con- 
ference, it was Jim who had charge of the 
press. Through it all, he remained a man 
without hurry amongst men always in 
haste. 

At the youngish age of 55, in 1931, he 
Tesigned to become Librarian of the Sen- 
ate. In a mock impeachment trial by the 
press he was found “guilty of devotion, 
friendship, and service beyond the average 

own among your fellow man.” As a pen- 
alty he was presented with a silver service 
and a check for $1,432. His guilt was prov- 





Wide World 
Preston, sage of the Senate 


en by Byron Price, now the official censor, 
who reminded the prejudiced jury that 
when Preston took the job “it was clearly 
understood he would remain Superintend- 
ent of the Press Galleries for a hundred 
years—it was a contract. A generation 
of newspapermen were raised in that 
hope.” 

He made the job of Senate Librarian far 
more than just providing senators with 
references. He dug deep into dusty files for 
historical material. One day in the Capitol 
attic he found a yellowed parchment. It 
was the original of George Washington’s 
inaugural address. The Library of Con- 
gress’ copy turned out to be an earlier 
draft. Also amongst the forgotten files were 
certificates of the first electoral votes and 
several drafts of the Bill of Rights. Dur- 
ing the next Senate recess he traveled to 
England at his own expense to study ways 
of preserving rare documents. 

Because of his experience, he was natu- 
rally appointed assistant to the head of 
the National Archives when it was set up 
in 1935. For six years he did the best job 
he could, although he found that the high- 
ly degreed pedagogues looked down on 
him slightly. Also they were afraid of pub- 
licity, which he was hired to do. Last year 
he was offered a job in the Senate Secre- 


tary’s Office as indexer to the Journal. He 
almost ran back. There, probably long 
after the bills of today are dimmed in the 
minds of the correspondents, they will be 
calling up Jim Preston to get them straight. 


Six-Shooter 


Ever since the “day that will live in in- 
famy,” congressmen have lived in fear that 
some crackpot might take a potshot at 
them. They have had the Capitol Police 
carefully search everybody entering the 
galleries. Last week the police caught a 
visitor with a gun. It was a six-barreled 
Derringer of the cap-and-ball variety that 
was popular in the latter part of the last 
century. The owner was a 14-year-old 
St. Louis student who had bought it at an 
Annapolis pawnshop, but had neither pow- 
der nor balls for it. The police released the 
lad but kept the gun, hoping to find the 
pawnbroker who sold it to a minor. 


House at War 


It took the House of Representatives 
more than two hours and nine different 
votes last week to pass a minor bill that 
would fix opening and closing hours of 
District of Columbia barber shops. In the 
process they used up eight pages of the 
Congressional Record, which costs tax- 
payers about $50 a page. 


First Aid 

Dumbarton House in Washington— 
built about 1780 and restored by the 
Colonial Dames in 1931 as national head- 
quarters and museum house—was opened 
last week by the Red Cross as its new 
capital headquarters. The first of the Dis- 
trict chapter’s activities was a party cele- 
brating its 37th birthday. It had stored 
for the duration the Dumbarton House 
collection of antiques of the 1790-1810 
period. And as they turned over their 
old headquarters to the Red Cross, the 
Colonial Dames reassured the public: 
“Floor coverings will protect our beautiful 
antique boards.” 


Soldiers’ Mail 


Free postal service on all first-class mail 
sent by the nation’s armed forces became 
effective March 28 when President Roose- 
velt signed the second War Powers Bill. 
The provision applies to members of all 
services regardless of where stationed, and 
covers mail destined anywhere in the 
United States or its possessions. 

But mail to service men won’t go free; 
it must travel under the regular rate, ex- 
cept for parcel post. to men in overseas 
garrisons. Since last Christmas, this has 
been carried free by the domestic postal 
service to the point of embarkation; from 
there on it is transported at regular 
rates. 
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_planes (which was lucky for America). 


How fast can 
a U.S. Destroyer go 
—and why? 


Mecited, and gripping the rail, you stand 
on the bridge of a destroyer, knifing 
through the water on its time trials. 


**How fast are we going?”’ you ask the 
man with the gold braid. 


**About 45 land miles. We could cut cir- 
cles around the destroyer of 20 years ago.” 


**Why? 99 


“Weight is the biggest foe of speed at 
sea. Twenty years ago we had to use heavy, 
inefficient engines and boilers and carry 
heavy loads of fuel oil .. . because our steel 
wouldn’t take more than 250 pounds steam 
pressure at 400 degrees. 


“Today we get extra horsepower and 
extra speed from the same weight of engines, 
boilers and fuel oil by means of the more 
efficient high pressure steam turbines... 
all because somebody invented new steels 
that can take the torture of 650 pounds 
steam pressure at 850 degrees.” 


You ponder that a minute, and your in- 
formant surprises you with this: 


**Most people haven’t realized it, but 
there’s been a revolution in steel-making. 
Hundredsof new steels have been invented. 
From steel that mysteriously holds a cut- 
ting edge even when red hot, to steel that 
can be stretched to twice its area.” 


Quietly, America’s steel industry year 
after year has been spending ten million 
dollars on research. New automobile steels 
(which come in handy now). New and 
stronger steels that save weight in air- 































America’s steel industry was ready not 
only with inventive brains, but with the 
largest steel tonnage capacity of any na- 
tion on the face of the earth. 


The world will soon discover that not 
only America at peace—but America at 
war—has a backbone of steel. 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


... The United States alone can produce three 
tons of steel for every two tons that can be made 
by Germany, Italy, Japan, and all the other Axis- 
dominated countries put together! 


... United States Steel has 174 different labora- 
tory organizations hunting better ways to make 
steel. 


... In ten years America’s steel industry has spent 
over 1)% billion dollars for plant improvements. 


...The U. S. Government has first call upon 
every pound of steel we make. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ~ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ¢ 

CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION . COLUMBIA STEEL 

COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING. 

& DRY. DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OJL WELL 

SUPPLY COMPANY SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « 

TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ~- VIRGINIA 
BRIDGE COMPANY 


United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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Minority Conflicts Complicate 
Dominion Program for Indians 


Cripps Offers Local Option 
and Right of Empire Secession 


as Cure for Group Rivalries 


Apathy, like a dense bog gas, hung over 
India’s depressed millions last week—even 
while the Japanese drew nearer through 
Burma; even while Sir Stafford Cripps in 
New Delhi attempted to weld the nation’s 
discordant minorities and majorities into 
an Axis-fighting component of the empire. 

Probing the lackluster attitude of the 
masses, Eve Curie, roving correspondent 
of The New York Herald Tribune, com- 
pressed a vast problem into a microcosm. 
“How,” she said, “could I have dared ask- 
ing an old, illiterate woman, who lived in 
a tiny mud shed sewing leather-sandal 
soles all day, what she thought about In- 
dia’s independence or war against Japan? 
Her problem was to sew in the course of 
three days twelve pairs of soles to earn one 
rupee (about 30 cents), one-fourth of 
which she had to spend for leather, nee- 
dles, and thread. With what remained she 
got dusty, gray rice, and never ate any- 
thing else. The only rumor she had heard 
about the war was that even now her mud 
shed was unsafe and that additional mis- 
ery may descend upon her from the 
skies.” 

Cripps, perhaps the most sympathetic 
statesman ever to visit India on an offi- 
cial mission, also learned a lot about the 
country’s 60,000,000 Untouchables. Hari- 
jan or “Children of God” is what Mohan- 
das K. Gandhi euphemistically calls these 
people who are condemned to scavenging 
and other menial tasks, who are banned 
from temples and schools, who must cry 
“Bacho, Bacho” (Watch out) when they 
meet upper-class Hindus. To touch an 
Untouchable means pollution to the 
Brahmin. 

In all India no man was better fitted to 
tell the story of the Untouchables than 
their leader, Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, 
who, despite his studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bonn University in Germany, and 
the London School of Economics, suffered 
the indignities of the lowliest of sewer 
cleaners. If India was slated for freedom, 
Ambedkar and his underprivileged wanted 
a share in it. 

Impartially Cripps turned his attention 


_from this group to many others. To the 


house where he was staying came Hindus, 


Moslems, and Sikhs. Communists, recent- 
ly released from jail, were scheduled to 
call. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, head of the 
Moslem League, spoke for an autonomous 
Moslem _ state. Another Moslem, Abul 
Kalam Azad, and the Hindu leader, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, represented the 
Indian National Congress party’s demand 
for a unified nation. The Maharajah of 
Nawanagar, chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, stood for the traditional, conserva- 
tive India of “dusk faces with white silken 
turbans wreathed” that Milton visualized 
in “Paradise Regained.” And an automo- 
bile brought the frail but indomitable 
Gandhi, wearing a loin cloth and a shawl. 
Cripps himself opened the door of the 
motorcar. 

Newspapermen scrutinized the face of 
each visitor for telltale signs. In high spir- 
its, Cripps told them: “I’m afraid I have 





The Untouchables, one of the great problems of restless India 


been spoofing you. Just as he is going out 
each time, I tell my visitor he must smile 
broadly.” 

After two hours and ten minutes Gandhi 
came out smiling broadly. His comment 
was limited to: “I have taken my vow of 
silence.” 

No such vow inhibited the other con- 
ferees. Details of the British proposals be- 
gan to leak out. On Sunday, therefore, 
Cripps publicly announced his plan. 

It was an offer of dominion status for 
India effective immediately after the war, 
with Britain retaining complete control of 
the country’s defenses for the duration. As 
a self-governing unit of the empire, with a 
rank equal to Canada’s or Australia’s, In- 
dia would acquire the right to secede later 
if the majority desired it. 

Most of this had been expected ever 
since Churchill announced Cripps’ depart- 
ure for India two weeks earlier. But the 
significant aspects of the scheme were new: 
Every separate state would be free to join 
the federation or retain its own autonomy. 
This concession to the Moslem minority of 
84,000,000, which has feared Hindu domin- 
ation, opened up the possibility of two In- 
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For men who ca 


ERE’S A PICTURE of a tired man 
who might very well be you. 


He spent ten hours, yesterday, wrest- 
ling with production problems on the 
machine gun mounts his former home 
appliance plant turns out. Tomorrow, 
there’s an engineering conference .. . 
900 miles away. 


He has to be there at nine in the 
morning, on the dot and on his toes. 


THE PULLMAN ROOMETTE is a completely pri- 
vate room of your own. A comfortable living room 
until you're sleepy, then just touch a lever and a 
big, soft, concealed-in-the-wall bed drops into 
place—all made up and ready! You have your own 
toilet and lavatory and your own air-conditioner. 
A swell Pullman bargain! 






nt 


So he takes a train. And sleeps while 
he goes, on a Pullman. 


Going by rail, you see, he’s sure to - 
get there, no matter what the weather. 
And going Pullman gives him the sleep 
he needs to be rested and ready to 
pitch in when he arrives. 


That’s something worth remember- 
ing, about Pullman travel, now that 
we're at war. It not only gets you 


F Copyright 1942, The Pullman Company 


THE PULLMAN DRAWING ROOM is ideal for trav- 
eling with business associates or with your family. 
It’s roomy . . . 58 square feet of floor area; conven- 
ient ... private toilet and lavatory, separate heat 
and air control, table for games, writing, meals; 
extra comfortable . . . two soft berths and sofa take 
care of one to five people perfectly! 





lie down...on tomorrows job 





where you’re going when you have to 
be there, but it gives you the sleep go- 
ing that you must have in order to 
keep going at your wartime pace. 


And that, we believe, is a part of 
Pullman’s service to the nation... just 
as are the thousands of Pullman cars 
now engaged in troop movements. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 
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dian dominions of disparate size but equal 
rank. Furthermore, Britain offered general 
guarantees to all minorities of whatever 
race or religion. In the final working out 
of the plan, provincial elections, to be held 
at the end of the war, would set up a con- 
stitutional congress on the basis of pro- 
portional representation. 

The first reaction was a rumble of dis- 
satisfaction from the Congress party head- 
quarters. Right-wingers objected to “a dis- 
ruption of India’s unity”; Gandhi was re- 
ported to be resisting India’s outright 
participation in the war. Ahead of Cripps 
stretched days of bickering. 





Brazil Spy Hunt 


Axis Settlements in Nation 
Yield Huge Ring of Agents 


“We shall create a new Germany there.” 

Thus, according to the historian Her- 
mann Rauschning, Hitler plotted Brazil’s 
future. The idea was not new. Even in the 
Kaiser’s Reich imperialists had dreamed of 
making Brazil their colony. Immigration 
was the opening wedge. 

Brazil, a vast, empty land, needed peo- 
ple. Unable to envisage a day of fifth- 
column threats to its sovereignty, the 
country welcomed the first Germans in 
1820 and the first Italians in 1860. There 
was still room; 1905 saw an ingress of 
Japanese. While the Italians, as a whole, 
lent themselves to assimilation with 


Brazil’s Latin stock, the Germans held 
themselves a race apart, and the Japanese, 
going a step farther, turned a 1,200,000- 





acre tract of Sao Paulo State—as big as 
Delaware—into a new Japan. Their num- 
bers in the single area reached 150,000; no 
Portuguese was ever heard in schools or 
business houses, and Brazilians entering 
the zone were treated like foreigners. 
The danger was not apparent till 1938 
when restrictions were placed on Oriental 
immigration. The outbreak of war finally 
cut off the flow from Europe. All three 
breeds of Axials constituted a menace to 
the nation and to hemisphere security. 


Explosion 


What happened last week was capture 
of a ring Brazilian officials described as 
“the biggest and most widespread spy or- 
ganization ever discovered in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

More than 300 Axis agents were rounded 
up. They included one Friedrich Kempter 
German spy leader, who operated his own 
radio station and received reports on South 
Atlantic shipping from informants all along 
the coast; his Danish assistant, Niels 
Christiansen; Shigehiko Myawaka, Japa- 
nese Army captain, who masqueraded as a 
farmer; an unnamed Nipponese admiral 
who also posed as a farmer while com- 
manding a fleet of apparently harmless 
fishing boats all ready to be equipped as 
torpedo carriers, and a Brazilian Fascist 
who was trapped with enough dynamite to 
wreck two city blocks and who planned to 
wreck the Sao Paulo railway. So crowded 
were the jails that a concentration camp 
was set up on Flores Island in Rio harbor, 
Brazil’s Ellis Island. 

Vast quantities of contraband were 
seized, among them caches of arms and 
ammunition, microphotograph and magni- 





fying machines, codes, and secret inks. 
Police Chief Filinto Miiller’s men also 
pounced on six powerful secret radios, in- 
cluding one with a 12,000-mile range dis- 
covered in the heart of Rio near President 
Getulio Vargas’ Cattete Palace. These 
short-wave transmitters had barraged Ber- 
lin and Tokyo with a steady stream of 
vital military secrets. 

And from such tips the Berlin radio 
had been able to flash the news that the 
Queen Mary had arrived at Rio, laden 
with American troops bound for some for- 
eign battle front. 

The Japanese said Gen. Manoel Rabello 
could easily mobilize an army of 30,000 
men in Sao Paulo; control of that state’s 
coast was already in their hands. But 
while the Japanese were “devilish,” he 
added, the “sagacity” of the Germans was 
not to be taken lightly. 

Popular alarm, kept at white heat by 
flaming newspaper headlines, was epito- 
mized by a scene in the Bahia city clerk’s 
office. A native Fascist who had named his 
first born Mussolini and his second Hitler 
appeared last week and asked to register 
his third as Hirohito. The clerk pummeled 
the new Hirohito’s father till the police 
arrived. 


€ Venezuela also once welcomed the Ger- 
mans. One hundred years ago, some 350 
Bavarian highlanders settled on a tract of 
land 7,000 feet up in the Andes. Their se!- 
tlement, named Colonia Tovar, became a 
Teutonic Shangri-La, a tiny, self-governing 
principality, forgotten by the rest of the 
nation. A projected road to Caracas never 
materialized and the sole means of com- 
munication with the rest of the world re- 


Brazil's worries: German businessmen (one loses his sign) and Japanese farmers 
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N view of the importance of paper 
conservation, most advertisers 
demand that each unit of their printed 
advertising must work harder than 
ever before. Cosmetic manufacturers’ 
catalogs, circulars, and brochures 
typify this trend. They are more at- 
tractive with eye-catching illustrations 
in life-like color. Copy is printed clear- 
cut. And to assure fine printed results, 
the paper itself is super-smooth. 

Like many other advertisers, cos- 
metic manufacturers turn to Level- 
coat* papers to get qualities that give 
direct advertising more selling power. 





For Highest-Quality Printing 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Manufacturers «+ E d 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 
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Fine printed results are obtained with 
Levelcoat papers because the properly 
prepared and balanced base as well as 
coating materials are compounded and 
blended to give definite printing ad- 
vantages. Even advertisers with mod- 
est budgets profit by using these new- 
type papers because Levelcoat papers 
provide all the beauty of costly printing 
papers at surprisingly low prices. 

For free samples, address our near- 
est office. Or ask your paper merchant. 
And if paper or printing problems 
need solution, call in a Kimberly-Clark 
technician for quick, expert advice. 
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MERICA’S 





MERCHANT MARINE 


Behind the men on the 
fighting fronts...behind America’s assembly 
lines...are the ships of the Merchant Marine 
-+. moving essential cargoes, delivering 
supplies on which this Nation and the 
cause of freedom depend! 


AGWI takes pride in its association with 
the splendid work of our Merchant Fleet. 
For more than one hundred years... in 
peace and war... ships of this company 


tackles_ifs biggest job! 





and its subsidiaries have plied between the 
Americas, pioneering in progress . . . fur- 
thering vital commerce and trade. 


Today, with many of its fleet already in 
the Nation's service throughout the world 
AGWI eagerly accepts the new challenge. 


Whatever the task assigned .-. . now or in 
the future . .. the ships and men of AGWI 
are ready to serve. 
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ATLANTIC GULF and WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Foot of Wall St., New York 


CUBA MAIL LINE * PORTO RIC() LINE * CLYDE-MALLORY LINES %* SOUTHERN S.S. CO. oy 
Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Texas, Florida and the South 
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mained an eight-hour, mule-back ordeal. 
As a result most of the blond descendants 
of the original settlers never in their lives 
beheld a wheeled vehicle. 

Last week word came from Caracas 
that the Venezuelan Government had 
sent up officials to take control of Colonia 
Tovar lest it become a hide-out for Nazi 
agents. 





Mikado and Pope 


Japan last week paid court to the 
world’s smallest state and greatest spir- 
itual power: the Holy See, whose secular 
domain of 1.6 square miles with a popula- 
tion just over 1,000 compares with a 
worldwide religious empire of 338,385,939 
Roman Catholics. With some 18,000,000 
of these now under its military rule, To- 
kyo decided to establish de facto diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican. 

From France where he had been coun- 
selor of the Japanese Embassy in Paris 
since August 1939, and later acting am- 
bassador to Vichy, plump 49-year-old 
Ken Harada was switched to the new post 
as special Minister to the Holy See. One 
of Tokyo’s ablest diplomats, Harada is 
considered a moderate—as Jap moderates 
go. At the same time, full diplomatic 
privileges were extended to the Most Rev. 
Paolo Marella who, as Apostolic Delegate 
at Tokyo since 1937, has been the Vati- 
can’s religious envoy to Japanese Cath- 
olics. 

Because Japan’s move was obviously 
the first step in an attempt to win papal 
recognition of her Far East conquests, the 
Axis regarded the Vatican’s acceptance of 
its envoy as a diplomatic victory—espe- 
cially since it evoked strong opposition 
from Washington and London. Catholic 
spokesmen, however, pointed out that the 
Pope, pledged to neutrality, cannot turn 
down any nation that chooses to open up 
diplomatic relations. 





Churchill Defeat 


Recent polls of British public opinion, 
showing a falling off in Winston Churchill’s 
popularity, were borne out last-week in a 
Parliamentary by-election. It was the first 
since the war began that rejected a gov- 
ernment candidate. 

In Grantham, once famous for its gin- 
gerbread, now a noted RAF center, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore sup- 
ported the Prime Minister. A World War 
commander of naval aviation, he had pro- 
vided Churchill’s first airplane flight in a 
1912 crate. Running against him was an 
independent candidate, W. D. Kendall, 38- 
year-old production engineer, who told the 
voters: “Parliament needs a man to focus 
attention on inadequate war production— 
away with old bottlenecks—hang politics.” 
Result: Victory for Kendall by 367 votes. 
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Wide World 


War all about them: Egyptians patrolling tank barrier on frontier 


Nationalism on the Nile 


During its 7,000 years of recorded his- 
tory, Egypt has changed surprisingly little. 
The dark-skinned folk with heavy-lidded 
almond eyes living by the Nile today 
might have stepped straight out of a mural 
in Tut’s tomb. They have tilled their fer- 
tile land for ages; yet they still get four 
crops a year—three to fill 16,000,000 
Egyptian bellies; the fourth, a $500,000,000 
cotton crop, to fill their purses. 

Egypt has an apparently timeless fer- 
tility in another field: from the Pharaohs 
to Disraeli, Kitchener, and Wavell, it has 
yielded a plentiful crop of intrigue. Cleo- 
patra merely ran true to the Egyptian type. 
Three-quarters of the people today are 
fellahin (peasants) and 90 per cent of 
them are illiterate; but all are passionately 
fond of polities. 

The rise of nationalism after the last war 
produced Zaghlul Pasha, a lanky peasant 
spellbinder who founded the Wafd party 
to throw off British rule. Zaghlul’s right- 
hand man was a big, stocky, black-mus- 
tached lawyer named Nahas Pasha, who 
shared his 1921-22 exile in the Seychelles, 
Indian Ocean islands off East Africa, and 
succeeded him as Wafdist leader when he 
died in 1927. 

Since then Nahas and the Wafdists have 
faced changing tides. The high mark was 
engineering the 1936 treaty, which ended 
a British military occupation that had 
lasted more than half a century. Today 
the British-trained and equipped Egyptian 
Army of about 40,000 is relieving Britain 
of the burden of garrisoning any part of 
the country except the 103-mile Suez life- 
line. 


Then, swayed by his political adviser Ali 
Maher Pasha, young King Farouk ousted 
Nahas from the Premiership in 1937. In 
general elections the following year the 
party won only twelve seats in Parliament. 
A ban on political armies hit the Wafdist 
Blue Shirts, as well as the rival Young 
Egypt Green Shirts, who tried vainly to 
assassinate Nahas. 

Last January a political crisis helped 
turn events back in the nationalists’ favor. 
Hussein Sirry’s government was forced out 
because it broke with Vichy without con- 
sulting the King, who was away at the 
time. Farouk recalled Nahas as Premier— 
the fourth time he had held that office. 
Nahas pledged his support for Britain and 
dissolved Parliament. 

Last week Egyptians went to the polls. 
The result showed the Wafdists at another 
high. Incomplete returns gave them 216 of 
the 264 seats in the Chamber. 





Tangled Rails 


For more than 38 years; Dr. Julius Hein- 
rich Dorpmiiller has expended his talents 
on rail transport in Germany, Russia, and 
China. Since February 1937 he has been 
Hitler’s Minister of Transportation. Now 
72, the chubby traffic wizard faces the 
toughest problem of his life: the tangled 
knot into which nine years of Nazism and 
war have tied the state-owned German 
Reichsbahn, of which he has been presi- 
dent since 1926. 

The Reichsbahn was once Europe’s 
model rail system. Today railway condi- 
tions in Germany are as chaotic as they 
ever were in Russia or Italy. Running on 
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haphazard schedules, trains are crammed 
with jostling, surly passengers fighting for 
évery seat, every’ inch of rack space. 
Wrecks are frequent and casualties high, 
although details are suppressed. All along 
the 73,000-mile rail network of Greater 
Germany, merchandise piles up in stations 
and warehouses for lack of transport. 

Many factors contributed to this deteri- 
oration. When the rearmament drive be- 
gan, the Fiihrer had eyes only for his 
$1,200,000,000 blitz motorways. The 
Reichsbahn got scant funds. 

Toward the end of 1928, Dorpmiiller’s 
patience fizzled. With war nearing and 
traffic 10 per cent higher than in booming 
1929, he found himself short 4,000 locomo- 
tives and 80,000 freight cars. Eventually, 
he reached the Fiihrer, and in March 
1939 the government appropriated $1,- 
400,000,000 for a four-year replacement 
program comprising 6,000 locomotives, 
10,000 passenger cars, and 112,000 freight 
cars. But the outbreak of war killed 
the plan. 

Every new success of German arms only 
complicated Dorpmiiller’s problem. Huge 
troop movements in all directions, and the 
necessity to feed, clothe, and fuel a con- 
tinent formerly supplied largely by sea put 
a new stress on the already overtaxed 
Reichsbahn. Seizure in a dozen countries 
augmented rolling stock, but repair and re- 
placement needs grew with it. British 
bombardments, sabotage, and continuing 
accidents made matters worse. 

Dorpmiiller devised new expedients and 


’ new restrictions. Freight cars were loaded 
up to 1 ton beyond their normal capacity.: 


Whenever possible, shipments were divert- 
ed to inland waterways. Goods ordinarily 
freighted by rail were trucked by parcel 
post. Sacks of flour and potatoes were 
squeezed into passenger cars. 

All this was not enough. On March 22, 
the exasperated Dr. Dorpmiiller slashed 
viciously at the knot he could not disen- 
tangle. In a drastic decree, the rail dictator 
banned all civilian travel unless specifical- 
ly authorized. Joyriding Germans faced the 
prospect of a trip to a concentration camp. 





Boris’ Chores 


Like snarling mastiffs, Hungary and 
Rumania last week were still fighting over 
the Transylvania bone (NEwsweEEk, March 
30). A third nervous Balkan state, Bul- 
garia, began to growl at Rumania, Turkey, 
and Russia. But there was still no evi- 
dence that the German master had lost 
control. From “somewhere on the eastern 
front” Der Fiihrer summoned Bulgaria’s 
canny. dictator-king, 48-year-old Boris 
III, who proclaimed himself “The Lib- 
erator” after his troops had _ recovered 
Southern Dobruja from Rumania in Sep- 
tember 1940. 

Boris set out for Berlin in the com- 
pany of Franz von Papen, Hitler’s am- 
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“Half a Loaf”: Dining out in food-scarce France is a dubious pleas- 


NEWSWEEK 










” Wide World 


ure. This is what passes for a typical restaurant meal: a slice of meat loaf, 
lima beans, two small apples, 31 ounces of bread, 51% ounces of wine. And 
last week found France’s bread ration cut still more. 





bassador to Turkey and ace trouble-shoot- 
er. According to reports from Istanbul, 
the Bulgar King had just made a secret 
deal with Hungary’s Chief of Staff Field 
Marshal Franz von Szombathelyi. The 
two men were said to have met in the 
palatial Rila Monastery, a fourteenth-cen- 
tury cloister amidst forest-clad mountains 
in Southwestern Bulgaria. Out of the téte- 
a-téte came a pact, unapproved by Berlin, 
committing the two countries to mutual 
assistance against Rumanian revisionist 
aspirations. 

Hitler’s interview with Boris was de- 
scribed as “very stormy” and well it may 
have been. For, if the report of the Rila 
meeting was true, such plotting within the 
ring of satellites was a serious breach of 
Axis etiquette. And under the aquiline 
nose of the Little King, Hitler thrust a 
plan calling for 200,000 men to be contrib- 
uted by Buigaria to the army of 750,000 
which the Nazis expect to get from their 
Balkan vassals for the spring offensive on 
Russia.. 

As he returned home to mobilize, wor- 
ried King Boris knew that about his only 
chance of avoiding war with Russia was 
to start a fight with Turkey instead. And 
this the Fiihrer would only permit if all 
hope of dragging Turkey into the Axis 
camp had to be abandoned. Boris also 
knew that “Big Brother Russia” was the 


very last country his 6,928,000 subjects 
would like to fight. 

Waiting for the master to make up his 
mind, Boris at the week’s end was reported 
moving troops both toward a Russian front 
and toward Turkey. Meanwhile Premier 
Bogdan Philoff prepared his countrymen 
for the worst by telling Parliament that 
Bulgaria, while not yet actually fighting, 
was “in a state of war.” Against. whom, 
the Premier only implied by a tirade on 
the necessity of destroying Bolshevism. 
Then Parliament was sent home, by royal 
decree, until Oct. 28. 





Funeral March 


March was a bleak month for the pro- 
Allied Radical party of Argentina. It lost 
control of the Chamber of Deputies in the 
March 1 congressional elections. March 
23, its leader; Dr. Marcelo .T. de Alvear, 
one of the country’s elder statesmen «nd 
President from 1922‘to 1928, died at the 
age of 73. 

Still undaunted, the Radicals seized on 
Alvear’s funeral as a chance for a demon- 
tration. As the cortege plodded through 
Buenos. Aires,. party members, shouting 
“Viva la Democracia!” crashed the sol- 
dier escort, took Alvear’s coffin from the 
gun carriage, and bore it to the cemetery. 
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PROLONG THE LIFE OF 


YOUR BURROUGHS MACHINES 


WITH BURROUGHS 
MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Today it is vitally important that all users of 
figuring and accounting equipment make 
their machines last as long as possible. 


The accessibility of experienced Burroughs 


service men... the quality of their work © 


... their eagerness to do a good job... all 
are major factors in helping Burroughs users 
to keep their machines in uninterrupted 
operation — get more and better work out of 
them—and greatly prolong their life. 


For complete information, telephone your 
local Burroughs office, or write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





In addition to mechanical service, Burroughs also offers 
the advice and counsel of its Systems and Installation 
staff, which is often able to suggest operating short-cuts 
that save time, as well as to show how related records 
and vital statistics may be obtained as a by-product. 











Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES SPEED WAR WORK 























BURROUGHS MECHANICAL SERVICE 
PROVIDES THESE ADVANTAGES 


] Burroughs mechanical service is 
rendered by factory-controlled, 
factory-trained, salaried repre- 
sentatives whose service work 
is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


9 Every Burroughs service point 
has genuine Burroughs parts 
to meet any service need. 





3 Burroughs service is national, 
conveniently located to give 
prompt attention to every call. 


4 All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed 
about every improvement in 
service, every new feature and 
every mechanical change. 
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Blast at Standard Winds Up 


Antitrust Actions for Duration 


Firm Denies Secret Cartel 
on Ersatz Rubber Aided Nazis; 
RFC to Boost Synthetic Output 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey was 
taken for a headline ride last week. It was 
accused of swapping secrets of synthetic- 
rubber production with I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, huge German chemical trust and vital 
cog in the Nazi war machine; it was further 
accused of withholding them from its own 
country. Like many another cartel between 
vast industrial combinations the world 
over, this one was framed before the war. 
But a public caught in the pinch of a rub- 
ber shortage was startled to hear charges 
that Standard and I.G. had planned to 
keep up their collaborations even if the 
two countries went to war. 

* Assistant Attorney General Thurman 





Wide World 


W. S. Farish of Standard Oil 


Arnold made the accusations before the 
Senate defense investigating committee. 
In 1929, he said, Standard and I. G. Far- 
benindustrie entered into a cartel agree- 
ment to exchange various patents and 
processes. Under this agreement, Standard 
turned over to I.G. details about its syn- 
thetic rubber, butyl, which Arnold termed 
“cheaper and better” than any the Nazis 
had. But the German trust wouldn’t re- 
lease information on its own synthetic, 


buna, on the grounds that “the Hitler gov- 
ernment does not look with favor upon 
turning the invention over to foreign coun- 
tries.” 

While Standard was making its process 
available to the Germans, Arnold added, it 
declined in 1939 to reveal it to the Ameri- 
can Navy. And “even after Pearl Harbor” 
the company refused to facilitate the de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber in this 
country by making samples of buty] avail- 
able to other American companies. (Stand- 
ard retorted that butyl had been put be- 
fore both the government and private con- 
cerns but aroused no interest.) 

He read a letter from Frank A. Howard, 
a Standard vice president, telling of the re- 
newal of the cartel agreement at a meeting 
with Nazi representatives in Holland in 
1939: “We did our best to work out com- 
plete plans for a modus vivendi,” wrote 
Howard, “which would operate through 
the term. of the war, whether or not the 
United States came in.” 

The senators sat grim and_ visibly 
shocked as they listened to these revela- 


tions. Afterward Sen. Harry S. Truman,. 


the committee’s usually placid chairman, 


exclaimed to reporters: “I think this ap-- 


proaches treason.” 

Meanwhile, in rapid-fire succession, Ar- 
nold glibly rattléd off numerous ‘other 
charges—that Standard helped the Ger- 
mans design plant facilities for manufac- 
turing aviation gasoline in 1939, and the 
same year considered forming closer ties 
with the Japanese Mitsui firm—“whose in- 
fluence,” said Standard correspondence, 
“would be valuable later toward our re- 
establishment after any interruptions in 
our trade.” 

Arnold emphasized, however, that the 
American concern entered into the cartel 
not with any desire to aid Germany but 
for commercial motives. “This sort of 
thing was going on in a large number of 
American industries . . . Therefore, we 
would lose the point of this hearing if the 
committee simply denounced Standard Oil. 
We need Standard Oil, with its technicians 
and its organization, to help us win the 
war.” 

To prevent abuses in the future, he rec- 
ommended that all agreements with indus- 
tries in foreign nations should be regis- 
tered with the government. As for the case 
at hand, Arnold pointed out that the situ- 
ation had already been corrected by a con- 
sent decree filed the previous day in the 


United States District Court at Newark 
N.J. This nullified the company’s agre. 
ments with the Nazis and made all its pat. 
ents for the manufacture of synthetic rub. 
ber, gasoline, and other chemicals avail. 
able to American industry at large for the 
duration and without payment of royal. 
ties. As an adjunct to the decree, Standard, 
six of its subsidiaries, and three of its top 
executives pleaded no-contest to charge 
of violating the Sherman Antitrust Lav, 
whereupon each defendant was fined 
$5,000. 


Reply 

Although it denied the antitrust charges, 
the company asserted that “to obtain a 
vindication by trying the issues in the 
courts would involve months of time and 
energy,” whereas “its war work is mor 
important than court vindication.” Con- 
cerning Arnold’s testimony, Standard’s 
president, W. S. Farish, issued a state. 
ment denouncing as “wholly without 
foundation” the implication that the firm 
had hindered synthetic-rubber production. 
This charge had also appeared in the origi- 
nal draft of the antitrust complaint and 
the company had declined to consider any 





Acme 
Thurman Arnold, trust buster 


settlement until it was withdrawn. Arnold 
withdrew the complaint, but managed to 
take his case to the public via the Truman 
committee. 

Farish asserted (1) that the buty] rec- 
ipe which Standard gave the Germans was 
really useless to them because they lacked 
the main raw material for its manufacture, 
isobutyline, which comes from oil refining: 
(2) that I.G. did supply Standard with 
information on the production of buna 
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No time for stewing... 


Time was when ammonia, basic ingredient of modern 
explosives, was made by stewing up the hoofs and 
horns of oxen (“Spirits of Hartshorn,” they called it). 
Nowadays it’s made from coal, water, air .. . and 
refrigeration. And in the majority of the vast new 


wartime synthetic ammonia plants, it’s York refrig- 


eration: As synthetic processes take over the older, 
slower, less efficient methods of production for war, 
more and more of them look to York for one of their 
major tools in dealing with atoms, molecules . . . and 
minutes . . . specialized refrigeration. 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, 


York, Pennsylvania. 
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from oil, withholding only “the detail of 
their government-sponsored program of 
producing buna rubber from coal in Ger- 
many”; (3) that the cartel agreement en- 
abled Standard to obtain from the Ger- 
mans “a stream of inventions vital to the 
defense of the United States,” including 
processes for making 100-octane aviation 
gasoline and toluol, the raw material for 
TNT, and (4) that, as mentioned previ- 
ously, Standard as long ago as January 
1939 brought the possibilities of its butyl 
process to the attention of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board and supplied sam- 
ples both to the government and to private 
companies. All parties found it cheaper 
but inferior to buna. 

Farish withheld a more detailed reply 


to these and the other charges pending . 


his scheduled appearance before the Tru- 
man group this week. 


Jones 


The Senate investigating committee also 
sought to ascertain last week to what ex- 
tent Jesse Jones, as Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator, was responsible for the delay in 
the synthetic-rubber program. William L. 
Batt, WPB director of materials, testified 
that back in September 1940 the now- 
defunct National Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee had urged expansion of synthetic 
productive capacity to 100,000 tons an- 
nually. But Jones doubted the necessity 
for so large a program. Batt added: “I un- 
derstood Mr. Jones [was] supported by the 
President.” 

Jones gave part of his answer in a report 
March 21 as Secretary of Commerce. De- 
tailing the RFC’s war and defense activi- 
ties, he recalled that he adopted a limited 
synthetic-rubber program, with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, and supplemented it by 
building up a 673,000-ton stockpile of 
crude rubber, the largest in the country’s 
history. Jones’ associates explained that he 


had vetoed an all-out synthetic drive while’ 


shipping from the Indies was uninterrupted 
since it would have created a high-cost pri- 
vate industry requiring permanent tariff 
protection and would have disrupted our 
trade with friendly nations—now our 
allies. 

Under the program the RFC did adopt, 
progress stalled because patents weren’t 
available to all companies and priorities 
interfered with construction of new plants. 
However, present schedules provide facili- 
ties for an eventual synthetic output of 
700,000 tons. 


Holiday 

The synthetic-rubber decree was the last 
important antitrust case affecting war pro- 
duction. For under a new Administration 
policy announced by the President March 
28, monopoly investigations or court ac- 
tions which would “seriously interfere with 
the war effort” are to be deferred until 
peacetime. 

This far-reaching proposal was submit- 
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The firm that Jack built: “Associates” enjoy a free hamburger party 
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with their president, William S. Jack (left)... 
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...and Miss Bowman, secretary, 
had a $39,356 income in 1941 


ted to the President a week earlier in a 
letter signed by Arnold, Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson, and Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox. Mr. Roosevelt approved it 
privately the same day. Under the plan, 
Biddle, Knox, and Stimson will study all 
antitrust actions and, if they agree that 
prosecution would slow down war work, 
proceedings will be postponed. But no vi- 
olator of the antitrust statutes will “es- 
cape ultizaate investigation and prosecu- 
tion.” 


Jack Pot 


Miss Adeline Bowman, plump and dark- 
haired secretary to the president of a 
Cleveland airplane-parts firm, propelled 
herself into a cause célébre last week. Her 
testimony before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee gave advocates of a profits- 
limitation law their most telling argument. 

It all came about when Miss Bowman 
revealed that William S. Jack, president of 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., paid her the stagger- 
ing sum of $39,356 in salary and bonuses 
in 1941 and $18,295 so far this year. This 
was her cut of the lush profits the firm 
made on its $58,000,000 in Army and Navy 
contracts. “He’s generous and is_ the 
most wonderful man in the world,” she 
cooed. 

Other witnesses gave the startled com- 
mittee several additional, if less extreme, 
examples of Jack’s generosity, including 
(1) a $10,000 bonus paid to Harry F. 
Yoxtheimer, assistant comptroller, just 46 
days after he started working for the firm: 
(2) salary and bonuses totaling $145,854 
paid to Jack himself, and about $135,000 
each to the other two owners of the com- 
pany—his son, William R., and Ralph 
Heintz, and (3) bonuses of a $50 Defense 
Bond every month, free insurance policies, 
watches, lunches with music, and a $2-a- 
plate monthly banquet for the rest of the 
company’s 1,000-odd employes, called “as- 
sociates” by their president. That presi- 
dent is a gray-haired, flannel-shirt addict 
who left a job as business agent for an 
AFL machinists’ union in 1915 to promote 
several profitable auto-parts firms since 
the last war. Now 58, Jack sold his last 
venture to Borg-Warner Corp. and imme- 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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“WASHINGTON TRENDS” 


. .-L he Periscope looks at the GHQ 
of America’s War Production 


KKEEEKEEEE ERE EEE 


“Production” is the watchword of the day. Across this great 
land of ours, factory lights are burning all through the night, 
as America’s vast industrial machine roars into high gear. 











F “Production” is the watchword of the day. And 
Washington, GHQ for the United Nations’ war effort, is GHQ in the Battle 
of Production . .. whose every aspect is fraught with significance for the future 
and freedom of America. 
. So, on page 14 of this issue, NEWSWEEK inaugurates an extra page of 
“a Periscope forecasts, devoted entirely to trends and developments on the 
bee” production front. 
irs You'll get inside glimpses of men and methods; previews of production 
rs progress and problems; clues to tomorrow’s news of Labor — Management 
eS — Finances — Taxes — all the intertwined phases of Production for Victory. 
ad This new feature is telegraphic in tempo, giving in short, succinct paragraphs, 
oT the highlights of what’s up—and what’s coming up—on the production front. 
ed To prepare “Washington Trends” we have organized a special staff, 
Me working out of our Washington Bureau. Its members are all men of experi- 
vy ence, background and initiative, enjoying close contacts with the men who are 
he making production history. 
he Like Periscope’s own corps of correspondents, this new group, too, must 
. remain cloaked in anonymity. Yet so carefully is Periscope checked and 
* weighed, it has proved 88% accurate. The same tests and verifications that 
1g function for Periscope are being applied to ““Washington Trends” so that its a 
E. predictions and inside glimpses will prove accurate and authoritative. 
ai * * * 
54 One of America’s leading research bureaus, reporting on a recent survey of 
0 executive reading habits, stated that NEwsweEEk’s Periscope was “‘by far the 
7 most important single feature appearing in any magazine today.” 
a “Washington Trends” will make Periscope even more valuable to ai/ 
* thinking Americans, whether actively engaged in the Battle of Production, or 
a- actively concerned in its success. 


A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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TheGoldLabel 
by Alligator, 
$31.50.Weather- 
style, $25.75. 
Surain, $21.75. 


AM Weather Coat 
ALLIGATOR GOLD LABEL 


Rightly called the aristocrat of all-weather 
coats, the ‘““Gold Label’’ marks its wearer 
as a gentleman of good taste. The tailoring 
is superb, the fabric is fine and the weight 
is just right. THE ALLIGATOR CO., 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 
See the Complete Line— 
$6.50 to $31.50 
At Better Dealers Everywhere 


ALLIGATOR 


becouse... IT'S SURE TO RAINI 
































suave cots CLIC 

: Blade clicks in instantly. Nothing to take v | 
apart. Simple, one-piece construction. f 4 
VICK 
é 

; BEARD Goes @ K 
: New type razor head, checked to one- 
thousandth accuracy, gives speedier, closer 
a shave the first time over. Can't clog. 

hs 

SLIC 

i FACE FEELS K 

“4 World's lightest razor. Gives pressureless 

ES shaves. Banishes razor burn. New nick- 

ra proof guard eliminates cuts and scrapes. 

i 


Enders Flying Kit: 
Shaver, 6 blades, cream, 
lotion, comb, smart case, $1.00 
Save steel! Enders Strop, $1.00 


_ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


gives wings to your morning shave 
MADE BY DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., DEPT. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Roundup on the Financial Front 


by RALPH ROBEY 


There are several items on the 
strictly financial front which it is rather 
interesting to bring up to date. 


1—Stock market: To say that the 
stock market is in the doldrums is 
definitely to understate the situation. 
The market is now below what it was 
at the outbreak of the war in 1939 and 
below what it was when we declared 
war last December. Volume currently 
is running at well under 500,000 shares 
a day—which is about half what is 
necessary to pay the running expenses 
of the firms that are engaged in this 
business. Little wonder, therefore, that 
the Street is pessimistic. It sees nothing 
but bad times ahead both for prices 
and the volume of business—which is 
not to be taken as a forecast of stock 
prices. The Street is always pessimistic 
when volume is down—and it is wrong 
just as frequently as it is right. 


2—Government spending: As stated 
here a few weeks ago the government 
currently is spending at the rate of 
about $100,000,000 a day—in the first 
24 days of this month having spent 
$2,700,000,000—but what is even more 
striking is the composition of this total, 
aside from defense expenditures. In the 
fiscal year to date—that is since last 
July 1—the total expense for running 
all the regular government departments 
has been $578,000,000, which is just 


_ $1,000,000 more than it required in the 


comparable period a year earlier. But 
then consider this: During the same 
time we have spent amounts greater 
than this for both the Agricultural Ad- 
justment program and the Works Proj- 
ects Administration—more for each of 
them, that is, than it took to operate 
all the regular departments of the 
government put together. During the 
same period, incidentally, we also spent 
$136,000,000 for the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 


3—Government bond market: The 
government bond market has now be- 
come as completely managed and ma- 
nipulated as any stock ever “handled” 
by a speculator in the heydays of 1928- 
29. Every issue is supported by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. They buy what- 
ever volume is necessary to assure that 
the price does not fall below the 
“pegged” figure. Of the total volume 


of bonds outstanding, approximately 
half is held by the commercial banks, 
and they know that from now on they 
have no choice but to take all the offer- 
ings not bought by private and institu- 
tional investors. Experts estimate that 
this will amount to about $12,000,- 
000,000 during the next year—on the 
basis of the proposed tax program. That 
means just that much artificial purchas- 
ing power injected into our economic 
system—and no end is in sight, not 
even a stopping place. 


4—Sale of Defense Bonds: The Treas- 
ury Department states that it is well 
pleased with the rate at which Defense 
Bonds currently are being bought by 
the public. Students of the bond market 
give a different picture. They say the 
total looks encouraging, but their studies 
indicate a disturbing proportion does 
not represent purchases out of current 
income by the buyers but the mere 
shifting of already accumulated savings 
from savings banks to Defense Bonds. 
Such a transfer, of course, means no 
progress on balance, because by and 
large the savings banks to meet the 
withdrawal have to sell an equal amount 
of government bonds which they hold. 


5—Money in circulation: At present 
there is something over $11,000,000,000 
of money in circulation—about $2,500,- 
000,000 more than a year ago. This is 
more than twice as much as there was 
in the 20s and almost $4,000,000,000 
more than at the peak of the hoarding 
wave which closed the banks on March 
4, 1933. Why there should be such a 
great demand for currency at this time 
is more or less anyone’s guess. Some of 
it is the result of hoarding and some of 
it because of increased payrolls. But 
there is more to the problem than that, 
and no one can be sure of the answer. 
All we can be sure of is that here is a 
problem—that having $11,000,000,000 
of money in circulation is not an indica- 
tion of confidence in the outlook nor 
of strength in our economic system. 


What do these items as a whole 
mean? That perhaps is obvious. The 
last four clearly indicate financial 
trouble ahead unless we have a change 
of policy; the first, that investors are 
fully aware of this fact. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
diately teamed up with Heintz, who had 
developed an airplane-engine starter, now 
their concern’s chief product. 

All this lavish expenditure, according to 
Committee Counsel Edmund Toland, re- 
duced Jack & Heintz’s excess profits last 
year so that it paid only $172,220 in taxes 
instead of the $906,801 otherwise due. 
Moreover, he read correspondence showing 
that Jack & Heintz refused to reduce the 
$600 price on its airplane starters for the 
Navy even though the company comp- 
troller admitted they cost only $272 to 
manufacture. 

Indignant editorials throughout the 
country branded the case “shocking,” “in- 
tolerable,” and “a major scandal,” and 
demanded prompt remedial action. There- 
upon, Randolph E. Paul, tax adviser to 
the Treasury, announced: “You may be 
sure the Treasury is already at work on 
the case.” But the exposé only made Jack 
& Heintz’s “associates” stronger boosters 
for the firm. When Jack returned to 
the plant from Washington, they greeted 
him by banging tools against metal 
sheets, tooting whistles, and cheering wild- 
ly. 

“Why should I kick about the profits 
Bill’s made,” commented one worker. “At 
least he hasn’t kept them for himself like 
all the rest do.” 

“And as for his secretary’s big salary,” 
interposed a woman employe, “well, we’re 
all getting good salaries and she’s Bill’s 
right-hand man. So, why not?” Others not- 
ed that, while most Cleveland firms have 
trouble finding workers for defense jobs, 
Jack & Heintz has a waiting list of 15,- 
000. 

But the protests did force Jack to issue 
a statement promising to reduce the price 
of his firm’s starters “as fast as we can”; 
to refund to the government at the end of 
each year any profit above 6 per cent, and 
to cut his own and other top executives’ 
remuneration to no more than $15,000 a 
year for the duration. As to his “associ- 
ates,” he not only refused to change his 
policy but even announced a new payment 
to each of them of a $100 Defense Bond 
every month. 





Hoards and Rations 


The big men behind the little men be- 
hind the counters in major department 
stores are finding out how it feels to live 
in a glass house. For three months they 
have been bombarding their customers 
with radio and newspaper advertisements 
that hoarding helps Hitler and Hirohito. 
By last week their patriotic pleas were 
beginning to boomerang—the stores them- 
selves were being accused of hoarding. 

Manhattan’s garment district and Chi- 
cago’s Merchandise Mart buzzed with 
charges: A Washington department store 
had 4 tons of hairpins stowed away in the 













































SOMEWHERE IN AMERICA a boy 
is moving along the road that 
leads to school, to adolescence, 
to manhood, to a world that 
is bound to be different from 
any world we know today. And 
as he trudges along that road, 
that seems so long to him but is 
so short, he dreams. 


We hope that his dreams come 
true. They always have, in 
America. 


Not all the dreams of all 
young people, of course. It takes 
more than just dreaming to make 
dreams come true. But for young 
men and women who have gone 
on to plan and work and fight, 
a surprising number of their 
dreams have come true. So many 
that America has become the 
land of opportunity. So many 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC | 


that the United States has become 
the nation, among all nations of 
the world, that combines national : 
greatness with individual liberty. 


But what about this time? 


Throughout America factories 
are running twenty-four hours a 
day, men are working overtime, 
lights are burning in offices and 
laboratories far into the night. 
What are these men and women 
of American industry working 
for? To produce more goods? 
For war? 

Yes—-and more. General Elec- 
tric has been a part of American 
industry for more than 60 years. 
It has shared its problems and 
been a part of its progress. We 
think that the workmen and 
scientists and engineers of Gen- 
eral Electric are working today 
for that young man—working 
that the tomorrow of which he 
dreams will come, and that it will 
be better than today. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


SO ke: 


The volume of General Electric 
war production is so high and 
the degree of secrecy required is 
so great that we cannot tell you 
about it now. When it can be told 
we believe that the story of indus- 
try’s developments during the war 
years will make one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the history 
of industrial progress. 
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basement, enough to last four years. A . 


Chicago house asked for 1,000 pairs of 
woolen slacks in a single order. A New 
York firm piled up so much merchandise 
that it had to lease another warehouse. 
West Coast retailers, fearful of transpor- 
tation tie-ups, placed orders 60 days ear- 
lier than usual. 

Disgruntled competitors probably start- 
ed some of the rumors, but the stores 
couldn’t argue with Federal Reserve fig- 
ures showing department-store inventories 
in New York City for February 49 per 
cent above the same month a year ago. 
Outlying districts turned up with almost 
as great an increase. 

Meanwhile, The Wall Street Journal 
disclosed a plan devised in New York 
that can be extended to other areas and 
may forestall government rationing of 
clothing. To strengthen their anti-hoard- 
ing campaign, said the paper, New York 
department-store and clothing-chain mer- 
chants are considering a system for volun- 
tarily rationing men’s clothing. Methods 
of enforcement are not fully worked out, 
but .stores will probably refuse to sell a 
customer more than one suit or overcoat 
at a time. 





Rails to the Rescue 


The railroads are like a rough, tongue- 
tied bumpkin wooing the proud beauty, 
Miss Public, in the face of competition 
from a smooth city slicker, representing 
the newer forms of transportation. At least 
that is how it looks to Ernest E. Norris, 
president of the Southern Railway. Pur- 
suing the allegory further, Norris told a 
New York Bond Club luncheon March 25 
that when the defense emergency arose 
Johnny Railroad, like his filmland counter- 
part, showed his true worth by rushing to 
the fair damsel’s rescue—his big muscles 
bulging. 

So far the rescue has been a dramatic 
success. Railroad freight carloadings last 
year soared 25 per cent above 1939 levels 
to an eleven-year peak of 42,284,927 cars. 
To handle this sudden spurt, railroad man- 
agements in 1941 ran their freight trains 
114 times as fast as two decades ago and 
hung up new records in all-around operat- 
ing efficiency for the greater convenience 
of Miss Public—and profit of the carriers 
themselves. 

But overhanging Johnny’s triumph is a 
specter that might prevent a happy end- 
ing. During the last war the railroad sys- 
tem broke down. Cars were loaded with 
freight for Atlantic ports much faster than 
ships or pier storage space could be made 
available. At the worst some 200,000 cars 
were thus immobilized on sidings as far 
west as Gary, Ind. With traffic seriously 
disrupted, the government finally took 
over operations. 

No such jam occurred in 1941—although 
the railroads hauled to these same ports 








Count Morner’s lifesaver ... 


approximately the same amount of freight 
as they did in 1918. But the danger of port 
congestion has been growing lately, as evi- 
denced by the crowded dock warehouses 
and—as any commuter can see—the unu- 


# sually heavy amount of weatherproof 


freight piled up along the tracks in ground 
storage. 

The Association of American Railroads 
last week moved to break the pile-up. It 
ordered the carriers to refuse all commer- 
cial shipments for South America and 
South and East Africa, just as it had pre- 
viously embargoed rail-freight consigned 
to Portugal, the Canal Zone, Hawaii, and 
the Far East. Under a permit system de- 
veloped years ago, no freight for these 
points except government, Army, Navy, 
or Lend-Lease shipments can be put into 
cars until the AAR knows a ship is ready 
for the load. 


Swedish Swim Suit 


Two years ago a nautically minded 
Swedish nobleman, Count Hans George 
Morner, introduced a new lifesuit designed 
to protect sailors from the twin perils of 
drowning and death from exposure. A one- 





... in action. The rubber suit 
provides buoyancy and warmth 


piece rubber affair with attached feet, 
gloves, and helmet, it is put on like long 
underwear and closed in front with a pat- 
ented zipper. A sailor can don the suit in 
30 seconds and keep afloat in it indefinite. 
ly, riding the waves out of water from his 
chest up, because of the buoyancy provid- 
ed by a built-in kapok vest. Most impor. 
tant of all, the suit insulates the wearer 
against cold water or chill breezes. It sells 
for $60 down to $51, depending on the 
quantity. 

Swedish insurance companies approved 
the model, and granted a 10 per cent re- 
duction in insurance premiums on. ships 
equipped with the suits. Soon they became 
widely used on Scandinavian merchant 
vessels. In order to supply vessels that sel- 
dom reached home ports, Count Morner 
came to this country last fall and set up 
the Watertight Slide Fastener Corp. to sell 
his suits and arranged to have them manu- 
factured by United States Rubber, which 
also makes a zipperless Norwegian-model 
suit. On the way over his ship was tor- 
pedoed so he had to get into a suit himself 
and take to the water. ° 

This winter, the Count, a tall and hand- 
some man of 40, has taken a good many 
jumps off New York docks into the frigid 
harbor demonstrating his product to mari- 
time men. The men liked the suit, and the 
Count found a brisk market developing. 
Standard Oil- has already equipped one- 
third of its tanker fleet, and inquiries from 
other firms come in daily. The Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation has 
OK’d the Morner suit and National Mari- 
time Union officials who tried it out last 
week think it is fine. The NMU hopes some 
kind of life suit will be made required 
equipment on all American ships. The 
Count hopes so, too. 

Now Morner plans to bring his family 
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over here and become a citizen. He is no 
stranger to America; years ago he culti- 
vated his baritone voice at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, while from 
1924 to 1930 he dabbled in suburban real 
estate around New York with his brother, 
Count Gosta Morner. The latter for a brief 
period was the fourth .and, to date, final 
husband of Peggy Hopkins Joyce. 


Time and Overtime 


Drive on 40-Hour Week Grows; 
House Slips Over Profit Cut 


Government, industry, and labor teamed 
up in unfamiliar fellowship last week for 
Round 1 in the battle over the 40-hour 
week in wartime. Together they squelched 
the drastic Smith-Vinson bill prohibiting 
overtime payments of any kind. But the 
demand in Congress for some type of a 
curb on labor and on excessive profits 
could not be squelched. It boiled up 
March 28 in the House when another of 
the bill’s drastic proposals—the 6 per cent 
limit on war-contract profits—was tacked 
on to the $18,320,000,000 war-appropria- 
tion bill. In a nearly deserted chamber the 
rider went through 70 to 8. 

In two weeks of hearings the committee 
had heard only two witnesses testifying in 
favor of the measure—Merwin K. Hart of 
the New York State Economic Council, 
and the bill’s co-sponsor, Rep. Howard W. 
Smith himself. On March 24 the AFL and 
CIO weaned a big chunk of support from 
the measure by voluntarily relinquishing 
their most criticized overtime-pay privi- 
lege. Both organizations agreed to waive 
their right under dozens of union con- 
tracts to time and a half for Saturday work 
and double time for Sundays and holidays 
when these days fell in their regular work 
week. 

Management then applied the clincher 
on the Smith-Vinson bill, which besides 
banning overtime also outlawed the closed 
shop. Appearing before the committee on 
March 27, President William P. Witherow 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers said the section outlawing exist- 
ing -closed-shop arrangements would ob- 
viously create labor disturbances and sug- 
gested instead that current closed- and 
open-shop arrangements be frozen for the 
duration. He urged that war profits be re- 
captured by heavy excess-profits taxation 
rather than by prohibitory legislation. 
Witherow argued that a 6 per cent prof- 
its ceiling would hit some industries un- 
fairly. 

The NAM president said there was a lot 
of difference of opinion within his organiza- 
tion on whether a longer work week would 
speed production. Hence, the manufac- 
turers left the issue up to the government 
and taxpayers, who must foot the over- 


time bill. Witherow stressed, however, that 









































































































.. thats what 
Timken Bearings 
will do for 
Freight Trains! 


This period in American history calls for 
speed—more speed and even greater 
speed—in every activity. 






Because railroad men are on the alert for 
improved service, their attention is 
specifically directed to roller bearing 
equipment for freight cars. 


The adoption of Timken Roller Bearings 
for freight cars means freight trains 
will travel at high speeds comparable 
to those of passenger trains. In other 
words, “One-speed” railroading is now. 
practical—safe—economical and sound 
engineering practice. 





Roller Bearings have thoroughly demon- 
strated their ability to cut costs and in- 
crease speed in millions of miles of 
railroad services 


Timken Bearings will do the same out- 
standing job on freight cars that they 
are doing on all types of locomotives, 
Passenger cars and modern stream- 
liners. They mean Miles of Smiles for 
railroad men. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 






Manufacturers of TIMKEN T ear- j 
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TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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ultimately a shortage of labor would force 
abandonment of the 40-hour standard. 

On the work-week issue, Committee 
Chairman Vinson walked out on Smith and 
began drafting a new bill to raise the 
basic work week to 48 hours and freeze 
current open- and closed-shop conditions. 
Earlier, Speaker Sam Rayburn had de- 
serted the Administration and endorsed the 
longer week, and the Gallup Poll on 
March 29 revealed that voters back home 
overwhelmingly favored starting overtime 
after 48 hours. Only 27 per cent were for 
the present overtime after 40 hours. 





Week in Business 


Consumer Cuts: The War Production 
Board order-on March 26 restricting pro- 
duction of razors and blades touched off 
scare headlines and started a wave of 
frenzied buying at drug and cigar-store 
counters. By the week end, however, the 
panic was dying down. The order merely 
cut output back to the level of 1940, it- 
self a boom year . . . Sale of tea was cut 
50 per cent to make present supplies last 
about a full year. Packers and retailers 
will get only half their normal supplies. 
Grocers are expected to limit sales to in- 
dividual customers, and can’t sell pack- 
ages containing more than 14 pound or 50 
individual tea balls. . . the $60,000,000 
electrical-appliance industry must stop pro- 
duction of toasters, stoves, irons, waffle 
irons, and other appliances for ordinary 
civilian use on May 31. 


Picketinc: The Supreme Court of the 
United States liberalized the power of 
states to curb that labor activity. In a 5 to 
4 decision read by Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, it held that picketing must be con- 
fined to the area of the industry in which 
the labor dispute arises. Specifically, the 
court ruled that an AFL carpenters’ union 
could not- picket a Houston, Texas, café, 
simply because the café owner had hired a 
nonunion contractor to erect a building .. . 
On the same day the tribunal unanimously 
upheld .the right of the Wisconsin labor 
board to enjoin a CIO union from mass 
picketing and from coercing nonstrikers at 
the Milwaukee plant of the Allen-Bradley 
Co. 


Insurance: The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
bought one of the largest group-insurance 
policies ever written—about $100,000,000 
—from the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Co. of Hartford. For a basic semi- 
monthly premium of 87 cents, Martin 


workers earning less than $125 a month | 


will get a $1,000 life and accident policy, 
$10 a week sickness and accident bene- 
fits, plus surgical and hospital benefits. 
Higher-paid workers can sign up for pro- 
portionately greater benefits. 


‘Toxyo Kw’: The villain in Douglas Air- 
craft’s poster campaign to speed produc- 
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Comforting Sight: President Roosevelt's goal of 20,000 anti-air- 
craft guns for 1942 seems reasonable enough after a peek inside the Fire- 
stone plant, where the famous Bofors model is under production. 
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tion is a leering, fanged Nipponese, la- 
beled the Tokyo Kid. Hung in conspicuous 
spots around the plant, the caricature 
simpers “Mixed Rivets Make So Happy— 
Thank You” and “Busting of Tools Help 
Winning for Jap,” pointing out that more 
than 1,000 drills are broken every day. 
Together with special movies and shop 
demonstrations, the posters are. Douglas’ 





Douglas’ warning against waste: 
figures signify replacement costs 


contribution to the WPB production drive 
(NEwsweEEk, March 23). ; 


Puanes: North American Aviation an- 
nounced development of a low-carbon, low- 
alloy steel, for combination with plywood 
as a substitute for aluminum. In North 
American’s new combat training plane, the 
steel-wood combination will increase weight 
by only 3 per cent. It will replace 75 per 
cent of the weight of aluminum alloy now 
used—the wood substituting for 250 
pounds of aluminum and the steel for al- 
most 1,000 pounds, in wings, stabilizers, 
rudders, elevators, flaps, and ailerons . 
Curtiss-Wright will erect a new plant for 
manufacture of military transport planes 
built almost entirely of wood and other 
nonstrategic materials . . . In the presence 
of 15,000 workers Rear Admiral John H. 
Towers awarded the Navy “E” for excel- 
lence in production to the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corp. 
the first company to receive the award for 
aircraft manufacture. 


Piantincs: The Department of Agn- 
culture report of 1942 plantings outlined 
the impact of war on American farming. 
All leading crops except wheat showed an 
increase over 1941 acreage. Flaxseed acre- 
age was up 20 per cent, sugar beets 2+ per 
cent, soybeans 41 per cent, and peanuts 66 
per cent—sharpest gain of all. Like soy- 
beans and flaxseed, peanuts provide a good 
substitute for many vegetable oils formerly 
imported. 

























@ Fifteen years ago a woman went to a 


‘drive certain hairdresser in Philadelphia with a 


picture torn from a newspaper advertise- 
















mM an- ment and said, “I want my hair to look just 
1, low- like that.” The same thing has happened 
ywood < ae countless times since with different pictures, 
North : ‘ ' 

ie, the different women. Surroundings are different 
veight too —for from a small beginning this hair- 
id per : dresser has built up a large, modern estab- 


vy now 
Piss e one thing has been unchanged through the 
ilizers, ome Ings never C ange years. The picture has always been torn 
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lishment with a large staff of operators. But 


from this hairdresser’s advertisement in The 
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rd for there will be something new ...some- _more advertising into The Bulletin. approve, because it insures a more 
thing better. But some things Fase In a very important sense, the rela- _ receptive audience for their own adver- 
Agri- change. For ena The Bulletin has tionship between Bulletin advertiser _ tising. They know, too, that this funda- 
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Pvt. J. L. Barrow Defends Joe Louis’ Title 
but Results Are Just the Same for Sleepy Abe 


It seems that James 
Joy Johnston has been 
teaching Abe Simon to 
walk—even to fight a 
little—in his sleep. At 
least, that was the con- 
clusion of the 18,220 
fans who packed Madi- 
son Square Garden the 
night of March 27 to 
watch Pvt. Joseph Bar- 
row, alias Joe Louis, de- 
stroy Manager Johns- 
ton’s vast 255-pound 
property. For Abe fought 
like one of King Kong’s 
cousins in a trance. 

The sleeping potion in 
the Louis fists rocked 
Abe in the first round— 
but didn’t quite rock 
him to slumberland. 
More punishment was 
absorbed by Simon in 
the second, and the end 
of the round found him 
on his knees clinging to 
the ropes. The gong co- 
incided with the count 
of two, and thus Johns- 
ton got Abe before the 
Sandman did. 

But from then on, Si- 
mon was hanging around 
on borrowed time. He 
pawed dreamily at the 
heavyweight champion 
with his vaunted left 
and clinched at every 
opportunity. These tac- 
tics worked moderately 
well during the third and 
fourth stanzas, though 
Louis exploded a few _ 
more chops on his chops. But in the fifth, 
Joe shook loose from Abe’s sleepwalking 
clutch and gave him another dose. This 
one ended with Abe sitting on the canvas 
in his own corner, contemplating his feet, 
which really are something to look at. Again 
he was saved by the bell, and a Herculean 
hoisting job got him onto his stool. 

Six seconds after the bell opening the 
sixth round, Louis administered the final 
draught and Simon crashed to his back in 
mid-ring. Rolling to all fours, he began a 
cautious crawl in the general southerly di- 
rection of Staten Island, seeking the ropes 
as a handhold to haul himself up. He made 
it, but just too late; Referee Eddie Joseph 
had counted him out. 

Then a strange sight was seen. Tottering, 
the huge hulk raised one hamlike fist to his 





N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Big beef: Simon squawks at Joseph’s count 


face and squawked at Joseph’s decision. 
Good old Abe wanted more, but the cus- 
tomers didn’t. It was too much like watch- 
ing Louis punch the heavy bag. 

Calmly, Joe picked up his things and 
shuffled off to a short furlough, satisfied 
with a job well done. Not only had he 
and Promoter Mike Jacobs donated their 
services to the Army Emergency Relief 
but Joe had also contributed $3,000 to buy 
tickets for his buddies. 





Topsy-Turvy Tourney 


Eight years ago a sports writer named 
Ned Irish dragged basketball—a sport 
many New Yorkers “never hoid of”—into 
the glaring lights of Madison Square Gar- 





den to face the hostile jeers of the firmly 
entrenched hockey interests. Mr. Irish’s 
promotional efforts have now reached 
their fullest maturity. Hockey, with its 
antiquated play-off system, its lack of 
promotion, and its rare old __ post- 
Pliocene methods of press-agentry, is dying 
off in the metropolis. Basketball is boom- 
ing. 

Naturally such popularity has its pen- 
alties. The Garden gendarmes spend most 
of their time giving the bum’s rush to pro- 
fessional gamblers, but their clumsy ef- 
forts are no more than a minor inconven- 
ience to the gaudily clad gentry who ply 
their trade openly in the corridors. Mr. 
Irish’s attempts to suppress the traffic are 
sincere, if ineffectual, for he realized that 
one well-publicized bribery scandal will 
ruin the game. 

In some colleges, too, basketball has be- 
come as overemphasized as big-time foot- 
ball. Proselyting is rampant; the call of 
the athletic scholarship is heard in the 
land. Good players mean good teams, and 
they in turn mean frequent invitations to 
the Garden, and Garden dates pay large 
bales of good green money. In 1940 the Big 
Ten, historically and hysterically cautious 
on the subject of overemphasis, strengih- 
ened its ruling against privately promoted 
games and thereby barred its teams from 
the New York arena. 

There is no denying, however, that Mr. 
Irish’s brand of basketball is a delight to 
the eye, and in the four nights of this 
year’s National Invitational Tournament 
—long to be remembered as the Topsy- 
Turvy Tourney—its quality hit new 
heights. The only discordant note was a 
wailing from the basketball writers who 
had seeded the teams. 

A flush of red appeared on the necks of 
these worthies in the first game of the 
competition March 17, when West Vir- 
ginia, seeded last of the eight clubs in- 
vited, trounced first-seeded Long Island 
University 58-49 in an overtime. The color 
deepened in the second game the same 
night as seventh-seeded Creighton edged 
out West Texas State, rated the No. 2 
team, 59-58. It reappeared two nights later 
when sixth-seeded Western Kentucky State 
toppled third-seeded C.C.N.Y. 49-46, but 
faded somewhat when the remaining first- 
round game ran true to form, with the 
University of Toledo eclipsing all previous 
scoring records to beat Rhode Island 
State 82-71. 

Toledo’s Rockets, led by the bespecta- 
cled Bob Gerber with 37 points, looked 
like world beaters in that wide-open game, 
so most of the experts began picking the 
Rockets to zoom highest in the tourney. 
But against underdog West Virginia they 
fizzled. A shifting zone defense held Gerber 
to 14 points, and brought the Rockets 
down ‘to earth by a score of 51-39. In the 
other semifinal, Kentucky easily disposed 
of Creighton, 49-36. 

Thus New York fans were treated to an 
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and jmore uf ‘every 
thing needed here. 


Carelessness and Victory 
dont mix! 


Join the Crusade against Carelessness! 


There’s no age limit. You and you and YOU 
can help stop the accidents that are delaying 
production —that are destroying lives and 
property. You and you and YOU can help 
stop our $322,000,000 annual fire loss. 


To win this war, every one of us must x 
: ; . € patriotic — dri lly? 
Safe (?) at home fight as never before against tragic and need p 4 rive carefully 


less waste of time, manpower, machines Civilian carelessness mustn’t delay 
One-third of all fatal accidents— convoys. Drive at moderate speed 


and no one knows how many less and materials. —obey all traffic rules. And remem- 
serious injuries— happen at home! A Hartford Agent or your insurance ber: an accident today may mean 
Eliminate every possible hazard. Be = broker can obtain valuable advice for you no car for you for the duration! 
especially careful in blackouts. : 

on how to prevent accidents and fires. He 

can also build a sound program of insurance 

to protect you or your business against 

serious financial loss. 


<— America’s worst enemy 


Fire attacks somewhere every two minutes Gra ; 

— always without warning. A Hartford 

Agent can furnish you with expert advice To reach a Hartford Agent 

on fire prevention. Follow this advice— Call Western Union (or Canadian National 

help stop needless loss! Telegraphs) and ask for the name and address 
of the nearest Hartford representative. Let 


, 4 him study your insurance needs in the light 
Keep em Flying ! of today’s conditions. Or talk to your broker. 
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“all-hillbilly” play-off March 25, with the 
connoisseurs favoring Kentucky over West 
Virginia. By the half time they were 
breathing easier: here was no upset, for 
Kentucky held a comfortable 32-24 lead. 
But the mountaineers’ fightin’ five re- 
fused to give up. Sparked by the pudgy 
Scotty Hamilton and led‘in scoring by 
Rudy Baric, they battled their way back 
into the lead at 33-32 with nine consecu- 
tive points. From there on the game see- 
sawed to a 45-45 deadlock with 20 seconds 
to play. Then Roger Hicks, West Virginia 
forward, was fouled. Quivering, the kid 
sank the shot for the championship. A foul 
against Hamilton, made in the final sec- 
ond, swelled the count to 47-45. 

Not even Baric, named the most valua- 
ble player in the tournament, was more 
pleased than the verbose Gov. Matthew 
M Neely of West Virginia. The Governor, 
who takes any defeat of a mountaineer 
team almost as a personal affront and 
spent a major portion of last fall beefing 
about West Virginia’s gridiron defeats, 
proudly wired Coach Dyke Raese: “The 
Arabs are said to. have many expressions 
that mean ‘T thank you.’ If my vocabulary 
contained them all, it still would be im- 
possible for me to express the full meas- 
ure of my gratitude to you and your vic- 
torious team for the brilliant victories you 
have won for your state.” 


Indians vs. Indians 


Though the Dartmouth basketeers tied 
with Princeton for the Eastern Intercol- 
legiate League title, they got the nod for 
the National Collegiate AA tournament, 
eastern division, in New Orleans a fort- 
night ago. Then the Indians vindicated 
the selection by massacring the Tigers in 
a play-off and going on to scalp all oppo- 
sition in the Crescent City tourney. 

In the western branch of the competi- 
tion at Kansas City, another tribe of In- 
dians did all right. These were the Stan- 
fords, who dragged into camp all west-of- 
the-Mississippi representatives. 

On the night of March 28, in Kansas 
City, the rival tribes fought it out for the 
national championship. Dartmouth took 
an early lead of six points, but the Stan- 
fords tomahawked their way to a 24-22 
margin at the half. Dartmouth started the 
second period bravely, then faltered in the 
closing minutes, and the game turned into 
a 53-38 rout for the Stanford clan. 


q Results of NCAA tourneys in other 


sports March 28: At Cambridge, Mass.,~= 


Yale’s swimmers splashed off with the 
title easily. René Chouteau (NEWSWEEK, 
March 30) was top scorer of the meet 
with victories in the 1,500-meter and the 
440 .. . Taking four of eight titles, Okla- 
homa A, & M. retained its national wres- 
tling supremacy at East Lansing, Mich. 
. . . In New Orleans, Wisconsin, also tak- 
ing four out of eight final bouts, was best 
in boxing. 











Cancer researchers: Dr. Curtis (left), and Dr. Dunning .. . 








...keep 11 cats and 1,500 rats... 


Newsweek photos—Bert Emanuel 
...%n their scientific menagerie 
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Two Women and 1,500 Rats 


A lonely Michigan farmhouse 18 miles 
from Lansing, a house known to neighbor- 
ing farmers as “the old Curtis place where 
the women play with rats,” is an outpost 
in the lines of man’s attack on cancer. 

There live 1,500 rats, 11 cats, 28 sheep, 
a mongrel dog, and two overalled spinsters, 
Dr. Maynie Rose Curtis, 61, and Dr. Wil- 
helmina Frances Dunning, 37. The sheep 
are a sideline, raised in the hope of produc- 
ing an American version of the fur-bearing 
black Persian variety; the dog and nine of 
the cats are pets. But the other two cats, 
Butch and Precious, and all the rats are 
vital to the research Drs. Curtis and Dun- 
ning transferred to the farm after Colum- 
bia University dissolved the Crocker In- 
stitute of Cancer Research in 1940. 

Both women think some types of cancer, 
at least, come from a biological chemical 
formed in the body as a waste product. At 
Crocker Institute and now on the farm, 
both have worked for years—Dr. Curtis 
since 1918 and Dr. Dunning since 1931— 
to isolate a similar chemical which seems 
to induce cancer in rats when tapeworm 
cysts form in their bodies. Since the life 
cycle of the tapeworm requires two hosts, 
the doctors breed the eggs in the stomachs 
of Butch and Precious and hatch them in 
the bodies of the rats. There they become 
encysted and during or after this process, 
the researchers believe, the cancer-creating 
chemical is produced. 

War or no war, the two women revealed 
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IT’S A LAW --- 


And No Advertiser 


== is a law regarding newspaper circulation and 


its relation to productive advertising. It is a law of 
human behavior, of human habit. 


If the advertiser conforms to the law it will protect him 
and help him. If he does not he pays a penalty—in 
cash losses, 

* * * 


We refer to the law of Audience-Per-Copy. 


Audience-Per-Copy means exactly what it says: the 
number of people who read a single copy of a news- 
paper. Is it ome reader per copy—or two—or three— 
or more? That is the fundamental question. It has 
always been the fundamental question, whether recog- 
nized or not. 


The Chicago Daily News is a maximum audience 
medium for the advertiser. As a home publication The 
Daily News averages three readers for each copy. It 


Can Get Around It 


reaches the family as a reading unit as contrasted with 
the one-reader-per-copy type of medium. 


Moreover, The Daily News readers are home readers— 
1,250,000 eager, intelligent readers—with the means to 
sustain an ambitious standard of living. Home readers 
who scan the pages leisurely and thoughtfully in the 
best reading environment. 


* * * 


In 1941 The Chicago Daily News published MORE 
General Display Advertising than any other paper in 
the United States, morning, evening or Sunday.* The 
advertisers who made this commanding total received 
a commanding media value, giving them quick and 
concentrated sales action. 


They did not pay for wasteful duplication. They got 
maximum return for minimum cost — because three 
readers per copy are better than one! 


*Reported by Media Records. Liquor linage omitted. 


AUDIENCE-PER-COPY—that’s what counts! 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The Newspaper of First Importance 





In the Important Chicago Market 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 





e NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
e SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Service Boom: Because an influx of war workers 
swelled St. Dominic’s Church in New Orleans to the 
near bursting point, the Rev. D. H. Barthelemy had to 
move ceremonies to a nearby movie house. At left, 
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Wide World photos 


the Rev. W. J. Bresnahan celebrates mass before the 
curtain-masked stage, while at right movie-goers await 
the opening of the ticket window as the Lakeview 
Theater flashes back to film presentation. 





last week that they intended to continue 
their research. Eventually, of course, they 
hope to solve the cancer riddle by finding 
a parallel between the growth of cancer in 
rats and in human beings. “But even if we 
fail to do that,” says Dr. Dunning, “even 
if we discover just a few facts about the 
cancer caused by cysts in rats, we will 
have made a definite contribution to 
science.” 





Tooth Grower 


Two decades ago Dr. Albert Reissner, 
director of the dental research clinic at the 
Royal University of Naples, began study- 
ing the problem that is to dentistry what 
the common cold is to medicine—the cause 
of cavities. First he decided that tooth de- 
cay comes from the body’s failure to pro- 
duce sufficient odontoblasts, dentine-form- 
ing cells which manufacture firm enamel 
walls for healthy molars and incisors. Then 
he reasoned that if there was a natural 
substance which could promote the growth 
of these tooth builders, it should be active 
in animal embryos. This logic proved 
sound, for in the jaw and tooth tissues of 
calf fetuses he discovered just such a ma- 
terial—not yet completely analyzed but 
probably containing an unidentified hor- 
mone stimulant. 

Dr. Reissner made his first reports in 
1922, and European clinics began testing 
his method. Dentists injected the extract 
into patients’ gums three times a week, 
supplementing this with a dose of two to 
four tablets a day. They found that about 
two months of treatment was enough to ac- 
tivate previously sluggish odontoblast pro- 
duction. Although it takes longer to pro- 
duce effects, a treatment with tablets alone 
—six pills every other day—may also be 
administered. 

A resident of the United States since 
1940, Dr. Reissner last week revealed that 


American dentists are using his method on 
100 patients in New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities. Already they have found 
that, besides relieving bleeding gums and 
pyorrhea, the procedure made teeth once 
too rotten to hold fillings solid enough for 
routine dentistry. Other patients with teeth 
so hypersensitive to pain that they 
couldn’t consume acid foods or iced bever- 
ages resumed normal eating habits after 
injections and tablets. Although general 
mouth health is the most important re- 
sult, the physician-dentist also reported 
that in a few cases discolored teeth ac- 
tually appeared to grow whiter. 

All in all, Dr. Reissner, who confines 
himself largely to research, has been so en- 
couraged by reports from American den- 
tists that he plans to have ampules and 
tablets made available for wider use with- 
in a few months. 





Pep and Pufis 


When you lean back in your armchair 
and draw deeply on a cigarette, you may 
think you’re relaxing. But you’re not, ac- 
cording to scientific studies reported last 


week. Judging from observations on twenty 


students, V. R. Goddard and J. G. Voss 
of the University of California in Los 
Angeles announced in the Journal of Lab- 
oratory and Clinical Medicine that smok- 
ing actually increases metabolism—which 
means the body mechanism works harder 
and produces energy faster. 

The researchers believe that after this 
initial speed-up, metabolic rates slump be- 
low normal before finally returning to pre- 
smoking levels. Women had the same 
symptoms as men. Other observations 
showed that as a rule cigarettes (the brand 
wasn’t mentioned) also increased the stu- 
dents’ temperature, pulse, and respiration 
rates. The tentative explanation: nicotine 
stimulates the adrenal glands. 
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Humanitarian Unitarians 


America’s 60,000 Unitarians, predomi- 
nantly New England-bred and _inordi- 
nately generous for their numbers, went 
to the rescue of Europe’s harried peoples 
as long ago as Munich. Their Unitarian 
Service Committee first wangled visas to 
help 1,200 refugee Czech democrats es- 
cape from the Nazis. When the Reichs- 
wehr engulfed France, the committee 
moved to Lisbon. There, with visas for 
democratic nations scarcer than ever, it 
still manages to squeeze 80 refugees per 
infrequent shipload through this last free 
port in Western Europe. 

When they can’t transplant their wards, 
Unitarians try on-the-spot relief. In un- 
occupied France they run a dental sur- 
gery, pharmacy, and dispensary in Mar- 
seille, a surgical clinic in Toulouse, and a 
rehabilitation project for evacuated Lor- 
rainers in the twelfth-century fortress vil- 
lage of Puycelci. They furnish medical aid 
and supplies—serums, hypodermic needles, 
delousing appliances, crutches—to the 
40,000 men, women, and children in the 
free zone’s ten internment camps. 

Last spring, to see at firsthand his de- 
nomination’s relief activities, the Rev. 
Howard L. Brooks, Harvard-educated pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church of Staten Is- 
land, N.Y., volunteered his services 
abroad. The results of his five-month mis- 
sion were published last week in his book, 
“Prisoners of Hope.”* 

Dr. Brooks maintains that Vichy dozs 
more than its share of collaborating with 
Germany. In terms of relief work, this 
means indifferent or obstructionist tactics. 
Though it classed internment camps as 





*319 pages. L. B. Fischer, New York. $2.75. 
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“practically health resorts,” Vichy dis- 
couraged visitors nonetheless. The Uni- 
tarians had reason to suspect that some of 
their supplies were being diverted else- 
where. 

On his tour of the camps, the American 
invariably encountered a fixed routine. 
Staff doctors, fearing the wrath of both 
Vichy and the supervising German com- 
missions, would insist that medical sup- 
plies were plentiful. But inspection would 
reveal rows of empty bottles; even essen- 
tial medicines were missing. Later, with 
the camp commandant out of earshot, 
the hapless physicians would recant and 
give the relief worker a new list of sup- 
plies needed. 

Collaboration, while enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by Vichy and endured by govern- 
ment job holders, did not percolate down 
: to the masses. Perhaps significantly for 
lew the future policies of American relief 

groups, Dr. Brooks quotes an ailing pro- 

fessor to whom he had come to bid fare- 
_— well. The old man sat up in bed and 
— cried: “Tell your countrymen not to send 
us anything. No food, no medical sup- 
plies, nothing . . . If you really want to 
help France, the French people, send 
planes, guns, shells, tanks, and men. 
That’s the only way.” 
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ian In the horsecar and bustle days, many a 

to soul was saved through the medium of re- 

es- ligious tracts—slim pamphlets that etched 

hs- grim pictures of hell’s boulevards. Such 

tee literature often hit a yearly publication 

for peak in the millions, but with a stream- 

it lined age fire-breathing evangelism lost its 

Der appeal. 

ree To boom modern layouts and printing 
techniques in tract publishing, the inter- 

ds, denominational Christian Workers Founda- 

in- tion of Chicago set its second annual Na- 

Ir tional Tract Week. for March 29-April 5. 

r- It promoted a tract-writing contest, with 
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A HORRIBLE DEATH 


Exactly as SHOWN in the Bible 


By The “Old Tract Man.” 


5 Above cut shows a criminal being executed by 
‘ @rowning, where the ocean is six miles deep. You 


po om “Was his crime WORTHY of such a terrible 
ry 


ANSWER: In the sight of GOD, most decidedly YES} 
3. but in the sight of millions of professinks Christians, 
Ss 


The brimstone tracts are no more 



























































Air Borne 


OEOTRUGTION 


can come to Industry too! 
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‘DUST STORMS’ in : Editon like the tragic Dust Bowl 

disaster of 1938, can cause incalculable losses—destroying 

materials, finished products and man hours of work. But 

dust, the air-borne saboteur, is one industrial menace we can 
effectively fight within our war production plants. 


ESE 


Today, American Industry is awake to the necessity for 
adequate dust control. Many hundreds of existing and con- 
verted plants—and practically all new defense plants—have 
installed American Air Filters for the elimination of atmos- 
pheric dust and AAF Roto-Clones for process dust control. 


To meet Industry’s expanding need for clean air, the 
American Air Filter Company is operating 16 to 24 hours a 
day—supplying practically 100% of its output to war ma- 
terials manufacturers. Write for booklet “AAF In Industry,” 
the story of industrial dust problems and their solution. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., Inc. 


INCORPORATED 


418 Central Avenue Louisville, Kentucky 
IN CANADA:DARLING BROS. LTD, MONTREAL P. Q. 
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emphasis less on brimstone than on mak- 
ing “Christ and the Christian life attrac- 
tive and desirable.” It sent samples of up- 
to-the-minute tracts to churches and re- 
ligious groups. And by way of driving this 
twentieth-century salvation home, the 
foundation proposed that pamphleteers slip 
tracts into the hands of salesmen, gas-sta- 
tion attendants, and bootblacks, and plant 
them in letters and library books, on 
streetcars and under plates in restaur- 
ants. By these and other methods the 
Chicago group hoped to distribute be- 
tween 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 pieces of 
literature during the course of Holy 
Week. 
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Spring in Springville 

Springville, Utah, is a dot on the map 
some 50 miles from Salt Lake City. It 
has a population of 4,777 and a high school 
probably unique in this country, since it 
owns and keeps on permanent exhibition 
175 pictures by contemporary American 
artists. Each April Springville also stages 
a big loan show of other contemporary 
paintings. 

For this the school spends $2,000, raised 
in part by benefit entertainments and 
student sales of candy and apples. A 


fourth of the pictures are by Utah art. 
ists; the rest are borrowed from museums 
and dealers the nation over. Everybody js 
willing to lend because at the show’s end 
the school buys at least one or two pic. 
tures for its collection, now valued at 
$150,000, and housed in a WPA-built 
Spanish mission-type art gallery adjoin- 
ing the high school. 

This week Utahans turn out again to 
climb the winding tile stairway to the 
second-floor gallery for the new exhibit, 
with which Springville’s spring art show 
comes of age. If last year’s attendance is a 
fair yardstick, more than 50,000 Western- 
ers will pack the gallery for Springville’; 
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Abbott Laboratories 
preeminent symbol of the brotherhood of man. Over 
and over again, evil people mad with dreams of power 
have driven the centurion’s spear into His side. Again 
... the old assault is loosed. Mastery, not brotherhood; 
control, not share; are the slogans of the new attackers.” 


Benton’s Message: To underscore the Nazi-Jap 
menace, Thomas Hart Benton on Dec. 8 began seven 
war paintings called “The Year of Peril.” On the one 
shown, entitled “Again,” the Missouri artist comments: 
“Jesus Christ has stood through the centuries as the 
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- gist free annual between now and April 30. 
: It is nearly 40 years since a local artist, 
%. John Hafen, started the school’s collec- 


tion with a gift of one of his finest land- 
scapes, “Mountain Stream,” and encour- 
aged other Utah artists to do likewise. 
Two internationally famous Utah sculp- 
tors, Cyrus Dallin and Mahroni Young, 
obliged with bronzes. The collection has 
been further increased by the annual 
3150 purchase prize the school offers for 
ibit top pictures at the Utah Art Institute in 
Salt Lake City. 

The art shown in Springville is almost 


— entirely conservative. The popular taste 
lle’s runs to landscapes exactly faithful to 

nature. And there are no nudes in Spring- 
i ville. Mrs. Mae Huntington, a teacher in 


the school, secretary of the local art asso- 
ciation, and publicist of the project, ex- 
plains: “We have never shown nudes, and 
have none in our collection. We have had 
many sent, but none have been hung.” 








THEATER 





Dazian’s Century 


The history of the American theater is 
virtually the record of Dazian’s, Inc. For 
just 100 years this month, the New York 
frm has dispensed fabrics, costumes, and 
encouragement to the great and near-great 
of the entertainment world. 

Since the Civil War, Dazian’s has dressed 
and draped the majority of the theater’s 
spectacles from “The Black Crook” to the 
most recent Broadway musical. The Radio 
City Music Hall’s great contour curtain is 
a Dazian creation of 2,000 fireproof yards 
of fabric. So was the full-dress swank of 
last year’s Ringling Brothers’ circus—from 
the elephants’ dainty ballet skirts to the 
red, white, and blue sawdust. The most 
expensive single costume in the firm’s his- 
tory went to Maude Adams for $1,350— 
a military coat trimmed in 14-carat gold 
to glorify her. “L’Aiglon.” 

Wolf Dazian, a young Bavarian immi- 
grant, opened the original establishment as 
a drygoods store in 1842, at 4144 Marion 
Street (now Lafayette) in lower Manhat- 
tan. But as the theater district moved 
northward, Dazian’s followed—first to the 
Bowery, then to Union Square, and finally 
to its present site on West 44th Street. 
Henry Dazian, who succeeded his father as 
head of the thriving business, supplied an 
added fillip of glamor and social prestige. 
A gourmet, globe-trotter, and intimate 
friend of “Diamond Jim” Brady and sim- 
ilar gilded contemporaries, Henry was also 
a stockholder and director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Co. On one of his frequent 
trips abroad he cabled the Met’s managing 
director that he had signed up a promising 


a hefty tenor named Enrico Caruso. 
Emil Friedlander, whose anecdotes about 











young singer. The discovery proved to be 
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Do’ as‘the Scots do—call for 
. Old Angus! One highball is 
enough to show you why the 
men who know whisky con- | 
sider Old Angus a scotch 
of superior taste 


and quality. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky ¢ 86 Proof * National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. 
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IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER. 
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Wire Mask, with Beard and Wig, 
all colors, 











Dazian’s century of theatrical costuming recalls quaint offerings .. . 





IMPORTER AND MANUPACTURER, 





Vivandiere, or Daughter of the Regi- 
ment Kegs. In Tin and Wood. All 
Sizes and Colors. 
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Star Flag Ribbon. 
1 and 14 inch. 














...in catalogues of bygone era 


the majestic Henry date back 42 years, is 
the current president and majority stock- 
holder of Dazian’s, Inc. Friedlander started 
work with the firm at the turn of the cen- 
tury as a messenger boy and almost im- 
mediately demonstrated his affinity for 
the theater by surviving both the physical 
and spiritual repercussions of having inter- 
rupted Richard Mansfield at a rehearsal of 
“Richard III.” Young Friedlander was lug- 


ging a suit of armor up a flight of stairs 
at the time, and the great actor waited 
patiently until the boy reached the top be- 
fore he kicked him down again. 

While the onetime messenger is proud of 
Dazian’s collection of Louis XV costumes 
on display at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the company’s impressive library 
on the theater and costumes, he has most 
enthusiasm for the mass of theatrical 
memorabilia that clutters his office pend- 
ing the completion of an appropriate show- 
place. On the office walls are photographs 
of the plays and players of a century, and 
panoramic shots of two of Dazian’s favor- 
ite accounts—the old New York Hippo- 
drome and the Metropolitan Opera. Car- 
tons and closets bulge with old playbills, 
scores, and Dazian ledgers recording the 
indebtedness of such diverse customers as 
P. T. Barnum and Pavlova, Florenz Zieg- 
feld and New Orleans’ Mardi Gras. Un- 
der glass in the place of honor is the faded 
satin slipper that Sarah Bernhardt gave 
Henry Dazian after her final performance 
in “Camille.” 

With branches in Chicago, Los An- 
geles, St. Louis, and other key cities, Daz- 
ian’s not only provides materials for ama- 
teur theatrical groups but undertakes to 
instruct them in color and set designing. 
A staff of researchers also helps solve 
decorative problems for the ordinary citi- 
zen. While the war has made it almost 
impossible for the firm to import foreign 
fabrics, the picture has an even darker 
side: at the moment one of Dazian’s best 
sellers in nonprofessional ranks is a flame- 
proof blackout. curtain. 


MOVIES 


Tarzan With Brains 


United Artists’ presentation of Rudyard 
Kipling’s “The Jungle Book” is pretty 
much a family affair, with Alexander Korda 
producing, his brother Zoltan directing, 
and another brother Vincent creating the 
same imaginative and opulent décor that 
distinguished the Hungarian-born trio’s 
“The Thief of Bagdad” in 1940. © 

While the more intransigent of “The 
Jungle Book” admirers will find a good 
deal to carp at, the brothers Korda have 
turned out an eye-filling spectacle and 
an impressively successful screen novelty. 
It was a large order to capture in celluloid 
the full flavor of these stories about Mow. 
gli, the brown-skinned baby who toddled 
off into the lush Indian ‘jungle and was 
adopted by a wolf pack. The ever-present 
shadow of Tarzan was an added hazard 
for Alexander Korda, who winced at the 
suggestion that uninformed movie-goers 
might take his Mowgli as an adolescent 
trespasser in the ape man’s chosen field. 

The fact that “The Jungle Book” at 
times is reminiscent of Tarzan’s acrobatics 
in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s private Africa 
cannot be held to its discredit. Mowgli, 
created in 1894, was slithering through the 
flora and talking back to the fauna twenty 
years before Edgar Rice Burroughs left 
the infant Tarzan in charge of some toler- 
ant apes. Besides, Mowgli not only is a 
more appealing child of nature than his 
chest-beating successor, but he is consid- 
erably brighter. It is a matter of screen rec- 
ord that Mowgli picked up a larger vocabu- 
lary in a few weeks of chatting with his 
newly restored mother than Tarzan man- 
aged in half a dozen years out on a limb 
with his Lady Jane. 

Laurence Stallings’ adaptation derives 
principally from three of the eight Mowgli 
stories and is most effective when the wolf- 
boy is running with his jungle friends and 
enemies: Bagheera, the Black Panther: 
Akela, the Lone Wolf; Shere Khan, the 
inimical Tiger; Kaa, the obliging Python: 
and the aged White Cobra who guards a 
dead king’s treasure house in the ruins of 
an ancient city. When, however, Stallings 
works in extraneous melodramatics and 
characters with Arabian Nights overtones, 
the story turns dull and a little silly. 

Sabu, the 17-year-old boy who was dis- 
covered in India six years ago by Zoltan 
Korda for Kipling’s “Elephant Boy,” is a 
natural choice for Mowgli and plays the 
wild boy with the proper mixture of in- 
genuousness and vigor. The supporting 
players include Joseph Calleia as Buldeo, 
the mighty hunter; Rosemary De Camp 
as Messua, Mowsgli’s mother; John Qua- 
len as a comic barber; and Patricia 
O’Rourke as an incidental feminine touch. 
But, like the script, they come off a poor 
second to the production values—the mag- 
nificent Technicolor photography, the ex- 
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citing animal shots, and the authentic 
and spectacular Indian jungle the Kordas 
created in 10 acres of Sherwood Forest 
about 45 miles outside of Hollywood. 





Reap the Red Squid 


When critical cold-shouldering of Cecil 
B. De Mille’s “Northwest Mounted Police” 
merely presaged a public rush to see the 
film, the old master tolerantly reviewed the 
situation: “With every De Mille picture, 
the critics’ opinion of the American public - 
sinks lower.” Accordingly it is fairly safe 
to predict that “Reap the Wild Wind”— 
his 66th and latest production—is auto- 
matically slated for public approval. 

The film that Paramount and the 60- 
year-old producer-director have chosen to 
mark their 30th anniversary in the movie 
marts isn’t so shrewdly conceived or exe- 
cuted as De Mille’s more recent exercises 
in Americana—the controversial “North- 
west Mounted” included. It has, however, 
all the elements that De Mille exploited so 
successfully in the past, including robust 
action, a colorful period, and a sweeping 
canvas brilliantly filled in with Techni- 
color. 

A free and easy adaptation of Thelma 
Strabel’s magazine serial of the same name, 
this is a story of the Florida Keys of the 
1840s and of the piratical wreckers who 
scourged the sea lanes that linked the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and industrial New. Eng- 
land. Getting right down to business, De 
Mille leads off with a hurricane and a 
wrecked windjammer. Time out for social 
high jinks in Charleston and rather lengthy 
plot exposition; then back to the sea and 
fists and brawls; a trial for barratry, an- 
other wreck, and a climactic battle be- 
tween two divers and a giant squid in the 
hold of a sunken steamer. 

For any other producer than De Mille, 
the customary octopus might have served. 
The giant squid, however, is twice the 
size of the largest octopus on record, has 
two more tentacles and a much nastier 
disposition. De Mille’s squid is 60 feet 
over-all—a fearsome and expensive crea- 
ture of brass pipes, hydraulic pistons, and 

red sponge rubber. Except for the expertly 
photographed scenes of storms and ships 
at sea, this cephalopodic nightmare is the 
most impressive feature of the film. 

Because the personal narrative is mere- 
ly an excuse to tap the period and its in- 
herent melodrama, the actors aren’t asked 
for any subtleties. Paulette Goddard comes 
of best as the Southern tomboy who falls 
heir to a salvage vessel and two admirers. 
Ray Milland and John Wayne glower and 
battle mightily in the lady’s interests, and 
Raymond Massey makes the most of this 
chance to avoid his “Lincoln” type-casting 
by playing a deep-dyed villain in at least 
three shades of black. Susan Haywatd, 
Lynne Overman, and Robert Preston mark 
time in lesser roles. 








He gets | 
his news aS 
“un-Goebbeled” | 


When we free Americans open our daily paper we’re sure of one impor- 
tant thing: Our paper is put out by other free Americans. 


They'll “play” the news up or down as they judge its value; they'll 
write their editorials, maybe, to please their readers. BUT . . . what 
goes into their paper is not ordered in by any Minister of Propaganda. 


No, sir—for in the Bill of Rights it says there’ll be no 
“abridging” of the freedom of the Press. 












Several thousand SDiGIP workers rejoice 
that—in tanks, planes, ships, guns—the 
product of their skill and devotion is help- 
ing to keep alive the freedoms that mean 
America .. . of which this freedom of 

the Press is only one. 





BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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Power Politics for Americans 


Dr. Nicholas John Spykman describes 
his recent book, “America’s Strategy in 
World Politics,” as “an analysis of the po- 
sition of our country in terms of geography 
and power politics.” Thus it tackles an is- 
sue as old as the nation and more far- 
reaching than the present war: isolation 
vs. intervention. Isolationists will not like 
Dr. Spykman’s views, for they are grimly 
realistic. If Germany and Japan can coldly 
view the earth’s surface with an eye to 
what it holds for them, he argues, in the 
interests of survival we must do the same. 
Isolation, he therefore holds, spells suicide, 
while intervention, if it operates to main- 
tain a balance of power in the Old World, 
will mean life to the New. 

Dr. Spykman’s thesis is not wholly new. 
Back at the turn of the century there were 
ample warnings, in the form of books, that 
oceans were growing smaller and that 
states must be strong to live. Mahan’s 
“The Interest of America in Sea Power, 
Present and Future” was read and noted 
by some specialists. “Britain and the Brit- 
ish Seas” was published by Sir Halford 
Mackinder, probably inspired the modern 
German school of geopolitik. Now “Amer- 
ica’s Strategy in World Politics” brings the 
general line of thought up to date. Enter- 
tainingly written, with a minimum of 
scholastic clutter, it nevertheless holds a 
potent lesson. 

The history of the world is the history of 
states struggling for power, for “the strug- 
gle for power is identical with the struggle 
for survival.” To restrain this strife, phi- 
losophers since the Renaissance have envi- 
sioned a balance of power and diplomats 
have worked for it, succeeding temporarily 
but failing more often than not. “Each 
state always feels that the other one needs 
balancing,” and consequently “interna- 
tional life is dynamic and preserving the 
balance of power is a permanent job.” In- 
cidentally, “one of the charms of power 
politics is that it offers no opportunity to 
grow weary of one’s friends,” since “he 
who plays the balance of power can have 
no permanent friends.” 

What the United States should do now, 
Dr. Spykman proposes, is to get out and 
fight over there so that we will not have to 
fight over here because, geopolitically 
speaking, Western Hemisphere defense is 
a dangerous last ditch to fall into. “His- 
tory,” says Dr. Spykman, “is made in tem- 
perate latitudes.” If Germany can get con- 
trol of the rich and productive European 
land masses facing our Atlantic shores and 
Japan can control the Orient on the Pa- 
cific, the Western Hemisphere will be en- 
circled to the point of ultimate disintegra- 
tion. In substance, therefore, the argu- 
ment is that the democratic balance of 
power must be retained—and this time the 
United States must help Britain retain it. 








Latin America and the United States 
may be in the same hemisphere, says Dr. 
Spykman, but we might as well face the 
fact that “they represent two different 
worlds, different in racial and ethnic com- 
position, different in economic and social 
structure, different in political experience, 
moral values, and cultural orientation.” 
We can influence South America with the 


‘force of a militant aggressive democracy 


far quicker than with all the cultural rap- 
prochement schemes in the world. (AMER- 
1ca’s Stratecy 1n Wortp Potitics. By 
Nicholas John Spykman. 500 pages. Maps, 
bibliography, appendixes, index. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $3.75.) 





Prophecies of Homer Lea 


One of the by-products of our Far East- 
ern war is is a revival of interest in the 
military imaginings of a sickly little Amer- 
ican hunchback who, 32 years ago, predict- 
ed a Japanese-American war but remained 
a prophet virtually unhonored until that 
day the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor. 
Among the first to recall the amazingly ac- 
curate blueprint for conquest was Gen- 
eral Fuqua, who in his Newsweek column 
for Dec. 15, 1941, wrote of Homer Lea and 
his “The Valor of Ignorance.” Later, The 
Saturday Evening Post did a two-part bi- 
ography. Newspaper and radio commenta- 
tors chimed in. 


. Homer Lea, bitter prophet 
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And now, taking advantage of the new 
public interest, Harper is reissuing “The 
Valor of Ignorance.” Accompanying it is 
another Lea book, “The Day of the Saxon” 
first published in 1912, which forecast 
the same inescapable death struggle he- 
tween Britain and Germany that he had 
foreseen between the United States and 
Japan. 

Homer Lea was an embittered man. He 
felt himself to be a master strategist and 
yearned to become a great general, a career 
obviously barred to a cripple. But when 
he was living in California he fell in with 
young Chinese revolutionaries who were 
impressed by his theories. There are two 
legends about this: (1) that the Chinese 
had a superstition a hunchback meant a 
favorable omen, and (2) that the revolu- 
tionaries thought he was a descendant of 
Robert E. Lee. 

However it happened, Lea went to 
China, joined in the seething revolutionary 
movement that eventually made that mis- 
governed land a republic, became a confi- 
dant of Sun Yat-sen, and finally—crippled 
though he was—emerged a lieutenant gen- 
eral in the armies of the revolution. 

Then, weakened and still bitter because 
his own country would not awaken to 
what he preached as its peril, the militant 
hunchback returned to California to die. 
But before he passed on in 1912 at the age 
of 36, he produced “The Valor of Igno- 
rance,” and into this 
paragraph poured all his 
feelings: 

“No state is destroyed 
except through those 
avertible conditions that 
mankind dreads to con- 
template. Yet nations 
prefer to evade and per- 
ish rather than to mas- 
ter the single lesson 
taught by the washing 
away of those that have 
gone down before them. 
In their indifference and 
in the valor of their ig- 
norance they depart, to- 
gether with their monu- 
ments and constitutions, 
their vanities and gods.” 

“The Valor of Igno- 
rance” has as its thesis 
the complacency of the 
United States. Lea, Fas- 
cist-like. in his militar- 
ism, anti-Semitism, and 
] - insistence on racial pu- 
rity, was sternly realistic 
in his judgment of the 
problems that would face 
overtolerant democra- 
cies. He had nothing but 
contempt for a nation 
which “becomes exces- 
sively opulent and ar- 
rogant, at the same time 
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being without military power to defend 
its opulence or support its arrogance.” 

The national interests of the United 
States and Japan, he foresaw, were bound 
to clash in the struggle for control of the 
Pacific. Calculating from a comparison of 
military and naval strengths at that time, 
Lea figured that Japan would strike at the 
Philippines, Samoa, Alaska, and our own 
West Coast—and would be successful in 
each instance. He prophesied accurately 
that after landings at Lingayen Gulf and 
Polillo Bight, Manila would fall almost 
immediately, although he didn’t bargain 
on Bataan. Thus far he has been wrong in 
his guess that Hawaii would be taken at 
once by fifth columnists and that the West 
Coast would be actually invaded by the 
Japanese. 

For England, Lea predicted an equally 
gloomy future. “The Day of the Saxon” 
held that Germany couldn’t attain her 
destiny without conquering England and 
that, while the Teutons prepared for the 
struggle, the Saxons sat and watched their 
empire—and_lifeblood—disintegrate. But 
even more mournful was Lea’s outlook for 
the eventual finish: should England sur- 
vive, Russia and Japan would be waiting 
to gobble up the remains. (THE VALor oF 
Icnorance. By Homer Lea. 344 pages. In- 
troduction, charts, appendix, index. Har- 
per, New York. $2.50. Tue Day oF THE 
Saxon. By Homer Lea. 249 pages. In- 
troduction, index. Harper, New York. 
$2.50.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Lay On, MacDurr! By Charlotte Arm- 
strong. 250 pages. Coward-McCann, New 
York. $2. Charles Cathcart loses at par- 
cheesi. After his fellow players leave he 
hurls three parcheesi pieces out the win- 
dow. When one of the winners is found 
dead—murdered—with a parcheesi piece 
beside him, the principal suspect, of 
course, is Cathcart. But his niece, Bessie 
Gibbon, contributes valuable information 
that eventually enables MacDougal Duff 
to clear Cathcart in his generally pleasing 
guess who. 


Mcrper at Stone Hovse. By Edith 
Howie. 310 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2. A shipboard romance ends with 
the engagement of Clare Cabot to Henry 
Owens. Clare’s Aunt Charlotte disap- 
proves but agrees to go with her niece to 
meet the social Owenses. Through Auntie’s 
error, though it might easily have been 
design, they arrive at the mansion a day 
early—in time for the Point-to-Point 
Meet, Hunt Ball, and the murder of Joe 
Crowell. Lieutenant Forde of the state 
police takes the case. Before he has ferret- 
ed out the mystery, three more persons 
meet violent deaths by poison and stab- 
bings. Clare narrates the tale with a good 


deal of skill. - 








The same 
Imported Briar 
you've always smoked 





(AN. 


It's good news, it’s real news for you pipe 
smokers. The IMPERIAL pipe is stil] made 
of the same fine imported Mediterranean 
briar that it was always made of. No sub- 
stitutes here! We had the largest stock of 
this imported briar in the world, because we 
are the largest pipe-makers in the world. 
And as long as we have it, you get it—in 


\ Apple shape 


spite of wars and other disturbances. At the 
same old price (Since 1933) $1.50! And re- 
member, it has the same old IMPERIAL 
Honey-Treatment that makes it mild and 
gentle, on the very first smoke (even for 
those not accustomed to pipes). And the 
honey keeps on mellowing it as you smoke 
it. Get your IMPERIAL today! 


© 1942, KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
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Imagine being 
able to get a real 
imported briar these 
days for only $1! That's 
what you get in Yello-Bole with 
the exclusive Yello-Bole Honey 
Treatment. Pipe illustrated: Dublin 
shape, Panel Ruff finish. At dealers. 
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Kohler Electric Plants 


supply power instantly 
when city service fails 





1500 watts— 

110-volt A.C. 
Others, 800 up to j 
10,000 watts, A.C. é 
or D.C. $235 up. { FF 


No NEED to 

chance total 

power black- 

outs! Rugged 

Kohler Plants 

go on automatically in emergencies 
++. Operate lights, radio and appli- 
ances ... protect life, guard property. 
Time-tested, approved—by police de- 
partments, hospitals, defense indus- 
tries, telephone exchanges and other 
public services. 

In many places, Kohler Plants are 
on duty regularly. On construction 
jobs ... at logging camps, oil fields, 
airports ... on farms and in factories. 
Thousands are in U. S. Government 
service, on land and at sea. 

Fully automatic, compact, sturdy, 
weather-proof, easily installed and 
maintained, efficient, economical. Many 
models, sizes, prices. Investigate — 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER TODAY 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Planned Plumbing and Heating 
KOHLER CO., Dept. NW-4-C, Kohler, Wis. 


Please send full information 
about Kohler Plants. 


Name 
| Address 


























REPLACE 

LOCKERS 

SAVE FLOOR 
SPACE 





KEEP CLOTHES 
IN PRESS, 
AIRED AND 
SANITARY 


Reclaim locker- 
room space for pro- 
ductive use with 


that accommodate 
3 or 6 persons 
running foot, that 
come in any length, 
and fit inanywhere. 
Hold hats, coats, 
umbrellas, overshoes—no crumpling or 
crushing. Keep clothes ‘‘in press’ and 
well aired. Office Valet Racks and non- 
tipping costumers are smartly made of 
welded steel construction, are beautifully 
finished in office green, brown or maroon 
baked enamel. They come on rubber 
shoes or rubber tired casters. 

Write for Catalog showing complete line 
of modern steel office, factory, school, 
and institution wardrobe equipment. 
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EDUCATION 


Busy Jubilee 


Hard at work in the gigantic job of har- 
nessing America’s schools to the nation’s 
war effort, the United States Office of 
Education last week closed its 75th-anni- 
versary month with scarcely a backward 
glance. 





Instead of celebrating, the office con- 


voked its Wartime Commission March 25. 
The 30-odd members recommended Fed- 
eral aid for teacher-training to block a 
threatened teacher shortage, approved a 
report opposing military training in high 
schools, and adopted a new slogan for the 
school generation: “Protection, participa- 
tion, and balanced perspective.” 

The Commission was making important 
policy—the most important of the office’s 
75-year history. Little resemblance re- 
mained between the 690-employe enterprise 
crowded on six floors of the new Interior 
Building in Washington and its modest 
four-man progenitor of 1867, housed in 
three rooms of an ex-clubhouse for Union 
soldiers. The original office was set up by 
Congress to “enforce education” because 
legislators believed inadequate schooling 
was partly to blame for the Civil War. 
The new agency functioned chiefly as an 
information bureau and spent all of $18,- 
400 its first year. 

In 1917-18 it guided a Garden Army of 
1,500,000 school children, and a few other 
morale-building activities. But not until 
after 1940 did the Office of Education at- 
tain its status as a major arm of govern- 
ment. Ranging far afield of its hitherto 
advisory work it has a budget of $137,- 
346,800 for the current fiscal year and the 
promise of still bigger appropriations as 
long as the war lasts. 

Among more than a score of vital war- 
time projects, the agency directs voca- 
tional programs which have already 
trained 3,050,000 workers for war indus- 
tries—only 61,000 were thus taught in the 
last war—and 292,748 technicians in en- 
gineering and science. Other courses now 
enroll 584,133 in “food for freedom” and 
farm-machinery repair problems, 150,000 
in business training to refill jobs made 
vacant by the draft, and 871,891 women 
in homemaking subjects such as nutrition 
and food rationing. 

With the Navy, the office is promoting 
schoolboy construction of half a million 
models of 50 different types of Axis and 
Allied aircraft. It has produced 50 teach- 
ing films now in use by the armed forces. 
And it has prepared 150 traveling school 
exhibits of inter-American materials to 
promote hemispheric good will. 

Behind this welter of activity, the guid- 
ing genius is John W. Studebaker, a 54- 
year-old Iowan who lost his right eye in 
a boyhood accident. Tenth Commissioner 
of Education, in office since 1934, he is 
reputedly the strongest administrator ever 








to hold the post. His associates call him, 
“natural-born quarterback,” and the ey. 
school superintendent calls the plays of 
his complex organization on a_ persona 
working schedule of seven days a week 
In his office, recently partitioned down t 
a smaller size because space was at , 
premium, Studebaker keeps a model of a 
incendiary bomb, presumably a reminde 
of his keynote pep talk to the Wartine 
Commission: “Nothing matters much 
present unless we win the war.” 








FOURTH ESTATE 


MacArthur and the Press 


As reported in NEwsweEEK March 3), 
almost the first words uttered by Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur when he reached Mel. 
bourne March 21 were addressed to an oli 
newspaper pal: “Larry, you old rogue!” 

The rogue was not old: at 43, the Idaho. 
born Lloyd (Larry) Lehrbas* is a lieu. 
tenant colonel in the United States Army, 
at 19 in that other war he had been a 
flying lieutenant in the Air Service. Be. 
tween the two conflicts, he had packed a 








ed 
Wide World 


Lehrbas, MacArthur's press aide 


career as correspondent for the Interna- 
tional News Service and the Associated 
Press. The aviator-newspaperman was 4 
Washington reporter in 1933 when Mac- 
Arthur was Chief of Staff. In the capital 
their friendship took root. 

The episode was typical of MacArthur's 
knack for making friends among reporters 





*Lehrbas, who was in Australia within a 
month of his commissioning, is one of the two 
top press officers at MacArthur’s headquarters. 
The other is Lt. Col. H. Le Grande Diller of 
the Regular Army, who accompanied the ge?- 
eral from Bataan. 
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and of the fact that he is keenly aware of 
the value of good press relations. In his 
Washington days he whacked through red 
tape many times to promote cooperation 
between Army press officers and newspaper 
legmen. In Australia he is sticking to the 
same formula; it was demonstrated March 
93 as the general called his first press con- 
ference (off the record) at his new head- 
quarters. 

Fifty-one correspondents crowded into 
the press room, 38 in uniform and 13 in 
mufti. They were American and British 
war correspondents, Australian reporters, 
and one woman, Beth Thwaites of Truth, 
a tabloid. MacArthur sat in a chair facing 
the press, but only for a minute. He 
leaped up and started pacing the floor, an- 
swering questions frankly meanwhile. The 
air in the room grew so dense that smok- 
ing was stopped. 

Accustomed to reticence, the Australians 
listened more intently than the Yanks 
while H. R. Knickerbocker of The Chicago 
Sun popped most of the questions. All 
wondered if the loose top star on the four- 
star general’s shirt would fall off. It didn’t, 
though it wobbled. MacArthur was so 
much the center of attention that even 
the entrance of the American minister to 
New Zealand Brig. Gen. Patrick Hurley 
(ex-Secretary of War) went unnoticed. 
After an hour and 45 minutes MacArthur 
left. Bill Mattingley of The Melbourne 
Herald summed up for the reporters Down 
Under: “God help the Japs if that man’s 
as good as I think.” 

MacArthur’s statements were held up 
for a day, pending stenographic transcrip- 
tion, then released. “I am an old censor 
myself,” the general had said, at the same 
time promising to give full news of the 
war. “My main purpose is not to suppress 
news from you, but to get news for you.” 
Toward that end, therefore, Colonels Diller 
and Lehrbas, with their assistants, would 
“do nothing but dig up information.” 

As for the flock of correspondents in Aus- 
tralia, they are busy setting up shop. Of 
the UP men, Brydon Taves, manager, 
makes his headquarters at Melbourne, 
Harold Guard and Donald Caswell cover 
MacArthur’s GHQ, and Francis L: Mc- 
Carthy is stationed at the capital, Can- 
berra. 

The AP has established new headquar- 
ters at Melbourne, with C. Yates McDaniel 
as chief, plus Vernon Haugland and Tom 
Yarbrough. Also at Melbourne, Pat Rob- 
inson, Merrill Mueller, and Ralph Jordan 
represent INS. Robinson, incidentally, was 
the Rainbow Division runner who handed 
MacArthur his commission as_ brigadier 
general in France during the last war. 
Other correspondents include Allen Ray- 
mond and Lewis Sebring Jr. of The New 
York Herald Tribune, Byron Darnton of 
The New York Times, W. B. Courtney of 
Collier’s, and, of course, John Lardner of 
Newsweek (for Lardner’s latest column, 
see page 23) , 

















Metropolitan Moments ......... by Vavo Fabry 





“A customer gave it to me for suggesting 
a Whiskey Sour made with Calvert Reserve” 


More precious than rubies—or even automobile tires—are the advantages of Calvert 
Reserve. For this extra-luxury whiskey is blessed with a gift for blending with— 
rather than overpowering —the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And its rare 
“soft” A-vor is the finishing touch. Give your next Whiskey Sour priority on 
Calvert }°<serve...“‘the choicest you can drink or serve’”’. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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THE TOWEL THAT LEAVES 


This new paper towel has 
longer fibres—absorbs more 
water—does it faster—and, 
leaves no disagreeable fuzz 
on the skin! 

Ask your towel supplier for 
free samples of Straubel 
Texturized Towels! 
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RADIO 


Army at the Mike 


The networks’ big  morale-boosting 
shows—like Plays for Americans and This 
Is War!—neither stir Americans nor pic- 
ture actual war. So say complaints that 
have been flowing in from dialers all over 
the nation, demanding less pep talk and 
studio drama and more realism. 

In partial answer to the criticism, the 
War Department Sunday, April 5, will 
uncork a show overshadowing anything of 
the kind so far put on the air. Titled 
The Army Hour, and smacking of gun- 
powder and rolling drums, the weekly 
series will begin at 3:30-4:30 pm. EWT 
over NBC. 

The Army and NBC say the program 
will be the first designed “to accomplish 
a military mission”’—to help Americans 
“find out what their Army is doing.” 
Scheduled for the duration, it will round 
up in the field the week-to-week activities 
of American and Allied armed forces. The 
body of the broadcast will originate at 
control points in Washington and New 
York, but much of it will be piped in from 
short-wave pickups from overseas. 

Thus the Army hopes to flavor the 
show with the bully beef of camp life and 
the ad-lib confidences of soldiers in Belfast, 
Sydney, Port of Spain, and Fort Dix. 
United Nations leaders will make speeches 
—some of them unannounced in advance 
so as not to tip off the enemy on key 
men’s whereabouts. And the broadcasts 
will close with on-the-spot hookups at 
national shrines such as Independence Hall 
and Lincoln Memorial. 

RCA will make the worldwide tie-ins, 
and at the same time short-wave the en- 
tire show to the United Nations. NBC will 
donate its coast-to-coast facilities and the 
production staff. Overseeing the huge 
project is Ed M. Kirby, short, blond, 37- 
year-old VMI graduate and National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters publicity direc- 
tor, who is on leave as chief of the Army’s 
Public Relations Radio Branch. The series 
is written by Wyllis Cooper, former Army 
bugler and author of the famous Lights 
Out chiller series from 1933-36 and until 
recently scripter of The Story of Bess 
Johnson for NBC and The Spirit of 42 
at CBS. “We’re going to tell the truth— 
good, bad, or indifferent,” says Cooper. 
“No blank verse, no lush prose. Talk like 
that makes me wince.” 

The Army Hour gets first billing among 
other War Department broadcasts. Last 
week the sports episode in Command Per- 
formance, U.S.A., a weekly variety pro- 
gram built around the big network attrac- 
tions and recorded for short-waving to 
troops overseas was expanded to a sepa- 
rate. feature. It became a fifteen-minute 
ad-libbed affair, spotted at present mostly 
in baseball training camps in the South. 
And on April 6, Army Day, a five-times-a- 





week serial on the soap-opera pattern, ep. 
titled Chaplain Jim—U.S.A. and pro. 
duced via Kirby’s office, will start a 
10:45-11 a.m. EWT over the Blue net. 
work. This is aimed to mirror the buck 
private’s inner problems through the eye; 
of a two-fisted chaplain. 








MUSIC 


Carolina Carolers 


In 1930 some citizens of Columbia, S.C, 
decided an appeal for the Community 
Chest would go down easier if preceded 
by a bit of community singing. Thereupon 
the ladies found they liked singing so muc) 
they formed a choral society. Then they 
discovered they liked music well enough 
to import the National Symphony Orches. 
tra from Washington for a single perforn. 
ance in 1935. And that in turn led to an 
annual Festival Week End that now ci. 
maxes a winter-long series of musical 
events in Columbia. 

The inhabitants of Columbia and near. 
by towns who arrived by the busload last 
Friday and Saturday heard three highly 
professional concerts in the red-brick 
Township Auditorium. But basically the 
festival still proved that one of the best 
ways to interest people in music is to en- 
courage them to make it for themselves. 
For much of the talent is local—and vocal. 

Instead of a single chorus of twenty 











Piano Parodist: After Den- 
mark fell, Victor Borge came to 
America and changed from a con- 
cert pianist to a witty keyboard 
monologist. He won a radio berth on 
the Bing Crosby show. This week, 
as the Droll Dane starts another 13 
weeks on the Crosby program, he 
is billed as the season’s air find. 
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voices, the festival now has three big ones: 
the Columbia Children’s Chorus of 300 
public-school youngsters aged 10 to 14; 
the South Carolina State-Wide College 
Chorus of 200 young men and women 
chosen from the glee clubs of the state’s 
fifteen colleges; and the Columbia Cho- 
ral Society of 150 housewives and 
businessmen, some of whom travel as 
much as 50 miles to take part in a single 
concert. 

These work with what Columbia proud- 
ly hails as the only symphony in the sec- 
tion—the Southern Symphony Orchestra, 
organized this year by the young American 
conductor, Edwin McArthur. To make up 
its 64-man personnel, he chose twenty 
South Carolinians, six of them from the 
free Orchestra School that is another Fes- 
tival Association project; imported 21 
players from the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
whose season ended before the festival be- 
gan; and hired the remaining 23 after 
auditions in seaboard cities. McArthur 
evidently pleased both his hearers and 
the Festival Association, for he was 
immediately reengaged as next season’s 
director. 

Almost as immediately the association 
began planning next season’s activities. 
Besides the Festival Week End, these in- 
clude a half-dozen concerts during the 
winter by the choruses, by the orchestra, 
and by first-rate imported soloists. At all 
performances, the 3,500 seats in the audi- 
torium are filled—about 2,340 of them by 
subscribers who pay $5, $10, or $12 a sea- 
son, the rest by those who buy single- 
performance tickets running from 75 cents 
for a seat on the stone steps to $2.50 for 
the best in the house. 





RECORD WEEK 


A master of orchestration and _ the 
haunting musical phrase, Hector Berlioz 
at 26 summed up his spontaneous, ex- 
travagant genius in the sonorous Sym- 
PHONIE FanTAsTIQUE. And after 112 years 
it remains his best-known work. Artur 
Rodzinski and the Cleveland Orchestra 
have recorded the favorite newly and well 
for Columbia (six 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $6.50) . 

When the BraumMs Sympuony No. 1 In 
C Minor had its premiére in 1876, the 
composer’s admirers did him the dubious 
honor of pointing to the similarity be- 
tween the finale of the new work and the 
last movement of Beethoven’s ninth and 
final symphony. Claiming that Brahms 
had picked up where Beethoven left off, 
they hailed the symphony as the “Bee- 
thoven tenth.” However, the Olympian 


music has survived both too much and > 


too little praise, and has now been beau- 
tifully recorded for Victor by Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra (five 12-inch records in album, 


$5.50) . 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


84 PROOF 
Through all the devastating wars, business peaks 
and depressions since 1765, the name ***Hennessy 
has been synonymous with Cognac Brandy at its best. 











Though no shipments of ***Hennessy Cognac have 
been made from the “occupied zone” of France to 
the United States since May, 1940, it is possible 
that your local dealer may still have a bottle of 
genuine ***Hennessy Cognac for you. 


It is suggested that the flavour, bouquet and 
“clean taste” characteristic 
of ***Hennessy be reserved 
for those special occasions 
that so richly merit nothing 
less than this fine Cognac. * 


* QUALITY 
* BOUQUET 
*% CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CO, Est. 1765 ——— 
SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 











IN THIS ISSUE NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU THE ANSWERS 
TO TODAY’S VITAL QUESTIONS 


In every issue, Newsweek answers the questions arising 
constantly out of a world in turmoil . . . questions on which 
you want and need a sound opinion . . . questions that bear 
upon your own security in the days to come. 


Read Newsweek every week, and know the answers that 
bring the news to an understandable, sensible conclusion. 


Subscribe today! 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 








3 YEARS $8 2 YEARS $6 1 YEAR $4 
Newsweek, Newsweek Bldg., B’way & 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to Newsweek for................ years. (| I enclose 
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No one would en- 


ter a battle with guns 
that wouldn‘t fire, or .with ma- 
chines that wouldn‘t work. 


In the Battle of Production your 
equipment must also perform 
without failure. Hundreds of busi- 
nesses and industries depend on 





A checkup by a 
Frick Engineer 
may reduce oper- 
ating costs or in- 
crease the capac- 
ity of your refrig- 
erating system. 


refrigerating 
equipment as a 
vital part of their 
work under the 
Victory Program. 
Warm weather, 
with its heavy 
loads—and over- 
loads—will soon 
be here. Time now 
to have a check- 
up made of your 


cooling system. 


A survey by a Frick Refrigerat- 
ing Engineer will tell you not only 
what parts are dangerously worn, 
but whether you can save power, 
water, and labor by the use of 


Gps 
Refrigeration 


Plays a vital part 
in the Victory 
Program in thou- 
sands of plants. 


up-to-the-minute 
equipment such as 
evaporative con- 
densers and auto- 
matic controls. A 
few changes might 
also materially in- 
crease the cooling 


capacity of your present system. 


Keep your equipment in fight- 
ing trim! Get in touch with your 
nearest Frick Branch or Distribu- 
tor now. They’re in principal 
cities everywhere. 
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Patriotism With Freedom 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


week an excited member of 
Parliament, holding up a copy of a Lon- 
don daily that carried a photograph of 
the surrender of Singapore, demanded 
further restrictions on the freedom of 
the press. Brendan Bracken, British 
Minister of Information, disagreed. 
Eloquently he defended the principle 
that true patriotism springs from 
spontaneous public expression; that it 
is better to suffer an occasional journal- 
istic indiscretion than to plunge the 
country into unreasoning fear by a 
blackout of freedom. The hard-won 
wisdom of centuries shaped that answer. 
And doubtless it was in tribute to the 
magnificent tradition behind it that the 
Commons raised a great cheer when 
Bracken had finished. 

As in England, it is probably inevi- 
table that we shall be confronted to an 
increasing degree by reports that this 
or that person in authority wants to 
suppress freedom of expression far be- 
yond the limits imposed by the present 
censorship. It is even conceivable that 
such a desire will actually motivate 
shortsighted and impulsive minor offi- 
cials. Yet, that it will become a govern- 
ment policy is unthinkable. Despite 
frequent jabs at critics, this Administra- 
tion is too much a part of the warp and 
woof of American life to consider any 
such policy. At the core of our govern- 
ment are men who know that, more 
directly than any other people in the 
world, we are governed by public 
opinion. And knowing that, they 
know too that enthusiastic unity of 
the spirit cannot be forced, com- 
pelled, commanded. It must well up 
from the people themselves. There 
can be no such thing as enforced 
patriotism. 


Those who distrust patriotism in- 
sist that because love of country is a 
manifestation of emotion rathc;: than 
of right reason it breeds autocracy and 
intolerance. Among the many extraor- 
dinarily interesting letters that have 
come to me in the three weeks since I 
wrote of the nature of patriotism on 
this page under the title “No More Pa- 
rades?,” a few raise that point. “Doesn’t 
patriotism, by submerging the identity 
of the individual, destroy his personal 
freedom?” asks one reader. 
As I see it, the ideals of patriotism 
and individual freedom are wholly com- 


patible. Those who fear patriotism in 
this country are basically those who 
fear democracy. For patriotism, as 
Santayana put it, consists in “being 
sensitive to a set of interests which no 
one could have had if he had lived in 
isolation, but which accrue to men con- 
scious of living in society, and in a 
society having the scope and history 
of a nation . . . It belongs to the free 
forms of society and ennobles a man 
not so much because it nerves him to 
work or to die . . . but because it 
associates him, in working or dying, 
with [that] immortal and friendly com- 
panion . . .”—the spirit of the nation. 
Because it is a thing of the spirit, a 
quality that feels and gives utterly to 
the spiritual unity from which it comes, 
it cannot, by its very nature, be im- 
posed from without. 


“But,” writes another reader, “isn’t 
love of country associated with specific 
qualities that characterize it, such as 
gratitude for the country’s personal con- 
cern with our needs and welfare?” Yes, 
of course it is. But the qualities most 
closely associated with our love of coun- 
try are the qualities old enough to be 
part of the emotional habits of our 
nation. Freedom, democracy, independ- 
ence are part of this habit-background. 
They no longer need be rationalized 
because they are so deeply felt. But 
when we seek to create the symbols of 
patriotism, out of reminders of recent 


reforms or ideologies, we fail. You may 


grant that scientifically controlled ‘agri- 
culture is sound. But you cannot gal- 
vanize the nation by recalling the AAA 
because what the AAA stands for is 
not a part of our emotional heritage. 
The Cossacks who are driving back the 
Germans in Russia are not riding Com- 
munist manifestoes. They are riding the 
same kind of horses that smashed Mar- 
shal Ney in 1812, spurred onward by 
a Russian patriotism hundreds of years 
older than the revolution. 

Men will not sing or march or die 
for the AAA or the REA or for social 
security. Nor is there time now to make 
new symbols to evoke old emotions. 
We must go back to the grass roots of 
our national loyalties. That, above all, 
is why government cannot manufacture 
patriotism or compel it into being. It 
must seek the heart of the nation and 
listen when it speaks. 


















Guess again—this is pig chasing 
on Catalina, California 


1. “I thought India had a monopoly 
on boar hunting,” a Canadian Club 
fan tells us. “I certainly never expect- 
ed to try it on our own Catalina 
Island—with only a bow and arrow 
between me and those four-inch tusks, 








ra 
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2.“Catalina has a way of getting up its rocky 3. “I managed to bag a 200-pound tusker; so when 4.“Back to sea level, a swim at 
slopes. You take hold of your horse’s tail, say we got back to Eagle’s Nest, high up on the Catalina one of the beaches took the 
‘Giddap!’ and up you go! Eventually, if you’re hills, we celebrated my achievement very appropri- kinks out of my joints for the 
lucky, you ‘find yourself facing a charging boar! ately—in the unique flavor of your Canadian Club! evening ahead. 


5. “Popularity must be Canadian world tastes like Canadian Club. 
Club’s middle name! I found it as It’s light as Scotch—rich as rye— 
esteemed among the visitors at the satisfying as bourbon; and you can 
Catalina night spots as among the © stick with it all evening long—in 
men up at Eagle’s Nest—and every- cocktails before dinner and tall 
where my travels have taken me!” _ ones after. 

Why have so many Americans That’s why Canadian Club 
switched to Canadian Club lately? is the largest-selling imported 
Because of its unique, delightful whisky in the United States 
flavor. No other whisky in all the (and in Scotland, too!). 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
hc : - 
Canadian Cll 
Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 

Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. Copr 















JOAN BENNETT in her 
American Women’s Voluntary 
Services uniform 


* 
Starring in Edw. Small’s United Artists 
Production “Twin Beds” 







Fh Cigarette BP 
and Mine B 


Yours f00 for a full share of Mildness 
Better Taste and Cooler Smoking...that’s what you 
and all other cigarette smokers are looking for... 
and you get it in Chesterfield’s Right Combination 
of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 


Make your next pack Chesterfields ... regardless 
of price there is no better cigarette made today. 


EVERYWHERE YOU GO ; ! 


Copyright 1942, Liccett & Myers Tosacco ( 








